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E VEN if you are on the right track, you 
will get run over if you just sit there. 
The Journeyman Barber 


I HAVE never found any atheists in 
foxholes, but not all of the millions of 
men and women engaged in the defense 
of our country are in foxholes. 

| Col. Aristeo V. Simoni 





It's the day before Christmas What to give Momma? > eee 
/ And all through the shops, What to give sister? M ANAGEMENT and labor must al 
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, ewe . ae nen z ways have differences, but to believe 
With starts and with stops. (It bothers the mister!) 












that capital and labor are natural ene- 
mies is to commit national suicide. 
Walter B. Weisenburger 


"THe worst delayed action bomb in the 
world is political lethargy. 
Dorothy Thompson 
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Wuen a man tells you that he knows 
the exact truth about anything, you are 
safe in inferring that he is an inexact 
man. Bertrand Russell 1 


SocIALIsM solves the problem of 


keeping up with the Joneses by holding 


the Joneses back. John A. Holmes ( 
When just as he’s ready So he takes off his hat, oe 
To give up in despair, os Throws it high in the air, c 
@ What does he see @ And solves his gift problems W INK at eternity, if you must, for ‘ 
But a sign “PYREX WARE”! With smart PYREX WARE! winking is an involuntary human gesture , 
—and you will not find the chance even , 
eT taney POPPA LOVE MOMMA? pag in a lifetime to do much more than that 
lg This Pyrex Double — rly ity y r 
/ \ his Pyrex Double- — —s about eternity—but whatever you do, 
/ — Duty Casserole helps | = j - 5 sg a . C 
Slr ae ae 5 ee SEE keep both points of view firmly in mind: 
’ ferent tasty dishes. , = elite ca 5 Giles ° , 
— “f vas sect ceet ia a the eternal and _ the timely one. They ' 
J caer as an extra Pi€ GLAMOUR GIFT! This Pyrex Cake Dish both exist, and they exist simultaneously. 7 
% Family (2 at.) ¢ is just made for chops, layer ¢ Combine them, or else you will under- 
ns ——— size...... only cakes, desserts. A pair makes 35 ’ 1 , = A » , hi | e ] 
a lovely extra gift. Each. only stand very little of anything that is go- ) 
| ingon. Hervey Allen,in “Bedford Village” 
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5 A CCORDING to several Italian church- 
men, the recent disastrous earthquake 
in Italy was caused not by unbalanced 
stresses in the crust of the earth, but 
by the Christian God, as punishment 
for the sins of men, women and little 
children in the devastated areas! Granted, 
for the sake of the argument, that the 
bishops are right and modern geology is 
wrong about earthquakes, we may sill 
ask for evidence that men, women and 
/ children living in earthquake areas are 
| greater sinners than people living else- 
where. 


from the oven to the table to the refriger- 
ator for storing leftovers. Cooks small 
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SHE'LL BE PROUD of her pies in this smart, trans- 
parent Pyrex Pie Plate! And best of all, even 
sticky foods wash off Pyrex ware’s smooth 25% 
sides like magic. Three sizes. 914” size. only 
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IDEA FOR POPPA: Put all the four dishes Ss 
shown here together and see what a 
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wonderful Gift Set you have for only 





**PYREX"’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF . cae . ” 
CORNING GLASS WORKS. CORNING. N.Y. | A. J. Carlson, in “Scientific Month!y 
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The Sun Never Sets On the Mighty “Jeep” 


VIVE LA FRANCE! VIVE LES AMERICAINS! VIVE LE JEEP! 


A WORD PICTURE OF THE HOUR OF LIBERATION IN ORLEANS, 1944 


N A historic morning just a few 

months ago, Nazi-infested Orleans 
came suddenly alive. The air was charged 
with suppressed excitement. Emotions 
were masked, but French hearts beat 
wildly. For the glorious news was being 
flashed from lip to ear, that the victorious 
Americans were marching toward the 
city. Liberation was at hand. 


All that day and night the air trembled 
from the violence of the fighting. Next 
morning a joyful, almost hysterical Or- 
leans realized that the hated Nazis had 
fled during the night. 


Soon the welcome roar of American 
motors was heard, and the people 
streamed forth from their homes and 
shops. 


Some hastened toward the oncoming 
Americans. Others gathered round the 
statue of Joan of Arc. 


Tn the center of the city square in Orleans, 
looking out over the gleaming river Loire, 
there stands a statue of Joan of Arc, the 
saint-like peasant maiden who in 1429, led 
an awed and inspired army against the 
enemies of France, raised the critical siege 
of Orleans, and saved France for Frenchmen, 
Today her name is hallowed throughout all of 


France as a saint and the immortal liberator. 


Into the city and straight to the square 
the first Americans came—strong, forth- 
right young fighting men with friendly 
grins on their battle-stained faces. 


For a few seconds the deep emotions 
of the people held their lips silent. Then 
asingle clarion voice pierced the silence— 


“Vive le Jeep,” it cried. And the crowd, 
their suppressed emotions suddenly re- 
leased, shouted, cried, wept and joined 
the chorus— Vive les Americains! “Vive 
la France! Vive le Jeep!’’ 


And so, in the shadow of the statue of 
their saintly liberator, Joan of Arc, the 
overjoyed people of Orleans gave thanks 
to a modern deliverer who came, not on 
a prancing white horse, but in steeds of 
steel called ‘‘Jeeps.” 


a = 


In France and in every country in the 
world, the mighty ‘‘Jeep” is a symbol of 
freedom and of American genius—clean, 
rugged, tough and dependable! A mighty 
servant in war—and a mighty servant 
for the coming dawn of a golden era of 
peace. Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.. 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
















































































































































C HE editors take this page, this month, to 
say “Thank You” and “Merry Christmas” to 
the CHRISTIAN HERALD family. 

Some folks seem to think that editors make 
magazines. They don’t. Readers make maga- 
zines. Readers set the moral tone, the spirit- 
ual emphasis of any periodical, just as the 
members of the family create the atmosphere 
of the home. The HeEraALp family of 280,000 
subscribers and a million readers was asked 
by the editors to set the tone and the em- 
phasis for 1944, and they did, and they gave 
the magazine its biggest and most successful 
year since we were born, back in ’78. Thank 
you for that! 

Did you know that CHrIsTIAN HERALD is 
now conducting a constant nation-wide family 
visitation? That an opinion-gathering organi- 
zation is out in the field for us, asking ques- 
tions about what the family likes and doesn’t 
like in CHRISTIAN HERALD, and what the fam- 
ily would like? There is always a HERALD 
visitor knocking on some HERALD door. Aye, 
the readers make CHRISTIAN HERALD! 

It was because of their demands that 
we enjoyed Sumner Welles, Alfred Sloan, 
William Green, Emil Ludwig, Lloyd Doug- 
las, Eric Johnston, Sholem Asch, Branch 
Rickey, Josephus Daniels, Gil Dodds, and 
many another great personality in the HERALD 
for 1944, besides all the old tried-and-true 
writers the family loves. And for 1945 we 
have an equally impressive line-up of writers, 
topnotchers in all fields, waiting to talk with 
the family. 

The family said, “Let’s practice what we 
preach!”—and everyone of CHRISTIAN HeEr- 
ALD’s charities went over the top. Not one 


Merry Chhrstinas 
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man was turned away from Bowery Mission; 
Mont Lawn had its finest year and in China 
we have been able to do a job that will never 
be forgotten. We have even taken on another 
project: a home for retired preachers and 
their wives—the Memorial Home Commun- 
ity, in Florida. Thank you, family, for that! 
Without you, there would not be any Curis- 
TIAN HERALD charities. 

The folks at home wanted the boys (and 
girls) in the service to read CHRISTIAN HEeEr- 
ALD; so, with the help of the chaplains, hun- 
dreds of thousands of CHRISTIAN HERALDS 
have gone all over the world, to every camp 
and battlefront. There are HERALDs in fox- 
holes, this Christmas Eve! 

Never before, in all our sixty-six years, 
have we been able to make such a contribu- 
tion to the building of the Kingdom of God. 
At the very moment when the world’s dark- 
ness was deepest, CHRISTIAN HERALD’s light 
has shone brightest! This has been our ban- 
ner year—and next year will be greater. For 
over half a century we have been emphasizing 
those great basic truths common to all evan- 
gelical faiths and creeds upon which men say 
now we must build, if we are to have a Chris- 
tian peace and a Christlike world. What a 
chance we have to strike a real blow for God 
in 1945! We are a million strong, and one 
with God is a majority. 

With your help, we shall do greater things 
next year than we have yet done. Meanwhile, 
thank you again for 1944. Thank you, and a 
Merry Christmas to the whole grand family, 


- The Editors 





FOR THE FIRST TIME —ail your favorite, 


best-loved passages from the Bible, 
brought to you in a single beautiful volume! 


(These passages were selected through 
a nation-wide poll of 121,000 Ministers 
and Army and Navy Chaplains, under the 
direction of the American Bible Society) 


ERE, at last, is the book which every American household has long 
been awaiting. All the golden moments from the Bible's greatest 
passages, collected into a single volume. What a wonderful volume for 
daily devotions; for spiritual comfort from a long-favored psalm; for 
family reading; for introducing your children to the treasured words 
that were such an inspiration to yourself! What an ideal book for 
clergymen ; for Christmas giving; for a gift to your boys or girls at camp! 
The American Bible Society wrote to countless thousands of ministers 
and service chaplains, all over the nation, and asked them to help select 
the Bible’s great passages, its essential words, its very heart—for in- 
clusion in this beautifully-bound volume. These are your favorite Bibli- 
cal verses, you will find, as you “think on these things” in Philippians 4; 
relive the happy days of your childhood with’ Psalm 23; as you bow 
in humble reverence with Matthew 7 


, Or in earnest hope as you 
read Revelation 22. 


Here are words for every day in the year, 
to bring you strength, comfort, solace from the Book of Books. 


The perfect book for Now—you can read the Bible 
NATIONWIDE BIBLE READING With Treasures from the Bible, you can at last read and enjoy 


Nationwide Bible Reading, the American Bible So- the Bible—with the historical, or genealogical passages left 
ciety’s grand plan for the days between Thanks- out. All the vital parts remain. These golden PSSsa ges ake 
giving and Christmas, will be an ideal time to not digested, or shortened—they are here in their entirety. 
gather strength and comfort from this new book, They are the part of the Bible that has meant so much to 
Treasures from the Bible. Home-front and battle- generations of Americans. Now, during wartime, as these im- 
front, fireside and foxhole will be united, though mortal words are being read all over the world, at sea, on battle- 
thousands of miles lie between, through reading fronts, as well as by those at home, this book can be all the 
he pe spiritually-powerful passages greater spiritual power to link us with our loved ones in the service. 
rom our pipie, 


Treasures from the Bible is sent to you by the publishers with 
C7: this assurance: if you don’t find that it is a book which you will 
KEEP BY want to read and refer to, again and again, and keep near you, 
DAILY BIBLE READING in your home or study—you may return it within one week and 

il 


receive full refund of the book’s price. Send the coupon below, 
& on this assurance, at once. 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS, Dept. CH-11 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me, postpaid... copies of Treasures from the 
Bible—the best-loved passages of all, selected by 121,000 ministers 
and chaplains with the cooperation of the American Bible Society. 
I enclose $2.50 for each copy ordered. You agree to refund my 


money if I am not delighted with the book, and choose to return 
it to you within ohe week. 


RELIGIOUS 
BOOKSTORES: 


Regular 
trade dis- 
counts ap- 
ply on this 
book. 
Please or- 
der on your 
letterhead. 


(Please print) 


City Zone.......... State 
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j1UR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 
magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace, 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that if may be increasingly a reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces . . . 


wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in . 


the effort to make a Christ-like world. 


Question: 

Your answer to the question as to 
what chaplains are required to do and 
teach, unfortunately refers to the sworn 
statement of a Navy chaplain with re- 
gard to what was demanded of him be- 
fore he resigned from the service. I have 
read this statement in a number of pub- 
lications. I believe the statement to be 
true. What do you have to say? 


Answer: 

Since this war began, in the camps at 
home and on all the active fronts in Eu- 
rope and Asia, I have known personally 
Army and Navy chaplains. I have had 
direct contact with at least 1500 chap- 
lains. The statement referred to in the 
question is in my opinion a misrepresen- 
tation of the Chaplaincy and an unnec- 
essary reflection upon both the chaplain 
and his Government. I have seen and 
read the whole record, and with the facts 
before me, I can only regret the entire 
circumstance. Chaplain Dawson of Ba- 
taan, just before the tortured death 
march offered this prayer: “Oh, God, I 
pray Thee, that if this garrison does have 
to surrender, that I may go with them 
and be strong enough to keep Thee in 
their midst.” The affidavit referred to in 
this question and the facts surrounding 
it, measure small indeed against the back- 
ground of Chaplain Dawson’s prayer. 
One thing I know, no American chaplain 
was ever compelled to resign or requested 
to resign because he was decent or be- 
cause he had a consuming passion to lead 
men to Jesus Christ, or because he was 
willing to sacrifice his very life to bring 
Christian comfort to soul-hungry men. 


Question: 

I have a neighbor who says, “Look at 
the small number of Jews in the service!” 
Is there any justification for this state- 
ment or for the other statement that 
Christian boys must die for Jewish boys? 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Answer: 

In the First World War, of the total 
American mobilization 5.7 percent were 
Jews—that was one-third more than 
their quota. That percentage is being 
bettered in the present war. The miser- 
able statements referred to in the ques- 
tion are pro-enemy statements. 


Questions: 
Have you any figures on juvenile de- 
linquency? Is there an actual increase? 


Answer: 

Recent figures for Philadelphia show 
that from 1940 to 1942 delinquency in- 
creased 11 percent among boys and 83 
percent among girls. In this same period 
there was an increase of 7 percent in se- 
rious offenses for girls. The truancy in- 
crease in 1943 over 1941 was 43 percent. 
Here is presented an appalling problem 
and an immediate task for church, home 
and school. Law and law enforcement 
will not suffice. Perhaps a Universal 
Service Law would help! Too many 
women in large cities have left their 
homes and children to work in industry. 
A proper law would keep many women 
who are elsewhere now, in their homes 
and with their children. 


Question: 

The sixteen-year-old daughter of 
friends of mine has been staying away 
from school without the knowledge of 
her parents. They were very much dis- 
turbed when recently they discovered 
this, and the girl faces the possibility of 
failing because of her absences. Do you 
know of a private Christian school where 
they could send this girl? 


Answer: 

I would suggest that the parents first 
of all talk with the pastor of their own 
church. He would be able to give them 
helpful advice and more than likely could 
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suggest nearby Christian schools. Also 
the Superintendent of Schools in their 
town would be able to recommend pri- 
vate schools. Beyond these suggestions, 
the finest list of private schools with 
which I am acquainted is included in 
Sargant’s “Handbook of Private Schools.” 
This should be available either in the 
public library or in the school office of 
their community. 


Question: 

Do you think that it is right to raise 
money for any church through bridge 
parties? There is a very vigorous, and 
perhaps bitter, discussion going on in our 
congregation. Some of the women feel 
that they should be allowed to play bridge 
in the church parlors and give the money 
to the church. They see no difference be- 
tween this and church suppers, which are 
recognized in our congregation as a legiti- 
mate means for raising money. What is 
your advice? 


Answer: 

My advice, first of all, is to raise no 
money in such a way as to divide your 
congregation. Clearly there is a differ- 
ence between raising money through 
church suppers, where in this particular 
congregation there is no difference of 
opinion or conviction, and through bridge 
parties, where there is a difference. 

Personally, I would want no support 
for my church that came from such par- 
ties. More and more it is apparent that 
systematic giving, and the education and 
organization of the congregation for sys- 
tematic giving, is a method much to te 
preferred over all others. 


Question: 

I have always hoped to be a teacher 
but have not been able to finance a col- 
lege education. Recently at a young peo- 
ple’s retreat, a call was given for lifework 
recruits. I wanted to go forward but I 
was not sure. However, my pastor tells 
me that he thinks I would make a good 
preacher. What would you advise? 


Answer: 

I am very deeply impressed by your 
letter, and I do not think that you need 
too seriously to regret your failure to re- 
spond to the appeal if now you are in- 
clined to think the whole matter through 
and reach your final decision. 

To those who feel themselves called to 
the ministry, who believe that in the 
ministry they may release their lives and 
make them count for the most in the 
service of Christ and humanity, there is 
no higher calling. My two sons followed 
me here, and my two brothers are preach- 
ers. We have all followed in the foot- 
steps of my father and my grandparents. 
I believe that nowhere else can men, who 
have this purpose and who hear His call, 
make life count for so much. 
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Che Upper Room 


GIFT of lasting value, yet convenient, appropriate and 

economical as a Christmas card, The Upper Room is 

widely used by pastors, Sunday School teachers and other 

group leaders for extending Christmas greetings to members 

Many other individuals, also, send The 
Upper Room as a Christmas remembrance. 


of their groups. 


The forthcoming January-February-March issue, in the specially 
printed two-color Christmas Greeting Envelope, costs a total of 6 
cents. (The Upper Room, 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. Special Christmas Greeting Envelopes, 1 cent each, 
postpaid.) 


Also, for 30 cents (foreign 40 cents) The Upper Room can be sent on 
individual subscription for one year (four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35) and the recipient notified by The Upper Room with an at- 
tractive gift card carrying the name of the giver. 


For $2.00, a year’s subscription to the Braille Edition can be sent 
to some blind person whom you want to remember at Christmas time. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE as the supply this year may be limited by 
the paper shortage. Regular quarterly orders or changes in standing orders should 
also be sent immediately. Address all orders to 


Te & @& FP Pee 


ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





Through our seven decades and three generations 

has run the golden thread of a single shining purpose 
£ £ 

... to win youth to Christ and help them grow in 

the Christian life through his church. And as long 

as the Lord leads, we pledge ourselves to continue to 

carry forward Christian teaching “True to the Bible.” 


David C. Cook, founder of our company and the 
son of a preacher, as a young man lost all his material 
possessions in the great Chicago Fire. With others as 
resolute, he began life anew giving more and more 
time and thought to building up three missionary 
Sunday Schools he had helped establish and served 
as superintendent. Lacking simple, economical lesson 
material he began to print his own leaflets on a small 
press. ‘Thus was born the publishing house that has 

grown to world-wide 
influence, which his 
grandson, David C. 
Cook III, now directs 


| elping bo be eze i oung i ‘cofle ho® ttst 


From the days following the War between the 
States, young people of each successive generation 
have been guided in Christian living by Cook Lesson 
Quarterlies and Story Papers. 


while continuing practical Sunday School teaching 
each week. 


Steadfast Bible Teaching 


Looking into the future it is clear that only the 
teaching of the grand old Book, on which America 
was founded, can save our nation and the world. 
Never was the command “To search the Scriptures” 
so vitally necessary. Youth needs clear, straightlor- 
ward Bible teaching now to lead them to saved Chris- 
tian lives for themselves and their families, to help 
them hasten the Kingdom and to guide them as future 
citizens. 


Anniversary Handbook Just Issued 


‘To guide Sunday School leaders in the immense 
task they face we offer our Seventieth Anniversary 
Handbook free. Here you will find a careful analysis 
of present day conditions facing the Sunday School, 
and workable suggestions, ideas, and “helps” that will 
prove invaluable in winning boys and girls. 

Write your name and address at the bottom of 
this advertisement, or drop us a card, and a copy will 
go forward to you with our compliments. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company 


300-T NORTH GROVE AVENUE. ELGIN. ILLINOIS 


Fillinnameand address, 
clip and mail for 1945 


Anniversary Catalogue ® Name.. 


I am (J Pastor 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION 


DEMOBILIZATION: There will be heart- 
break on the hometront when demobili- 
zation starts—heartbreak and some bit- 
ter words directed at the demobilizing 
authorities, who will be quite innocent. 
Mothers and fathers, promised release of 
their sons at the rate of 250,000 a month, 
will find that release at such a rate is all 
but impossible. Few of them will recall 
that nine months after the last armistice, 
twenty per cent of the Army and forty 
percent of the Navy were still in the 
service. 

The trouble will come over lack of 
ships to bring the men home. Armadas 
will be needed to ship the matériel of 
war from Europe to Asia, as fast as pos- 
sible; shipping men home will definitely 
wait on that. Many men will be shipped 
to the East; out of the 4,500,000 Army 
men now overseas, at least half will be 
needed in the Pacific. The rest will be 
demobilized on a priorities plan, but even 
if they were demobilized at the rate of 
250,000 a month, it would be six months 
before they could get home. 

The plan seems to be this: Men with 
service priorities in Europe will be de- 
mobilized first, then the men in the 
Pacific. Men still serving in the U. S. 
will have very low priorities. The Army 
will demobilize faster than the Navy and 
Marines, and that may cause some 
trouble. There will be no general demo- 
bilization of men in the Navy until the 
end of the Japanese war. 

Then, too, we must remember that 
1,000,000 men and maybe more will be 
needed for police duty after the fighting 
is over; we must also keep in mind the 
fact that the United States has built the 
biggest Navy in all history. Who will 
run that, if the -boys all come home? 


DUMBARTON: John Q. Citizen seems 
to be shrugging his shoulders over Dum- 
barton Oaks and asking by inference, “So 
what?” John Q. shouldn’t be doing that. 
For things really happened in the big old 
Georgetown mansion. 

It is true that the conference laid down 
no final plans for the peace; why 
should it? It hardly laid the first stones 
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News DIGEST 
of the month 


in the foundation. Why should we ex- 
pect more than that? There were dis- 
agreements; there are still disagreements. 
So what? This wasn’t a gathering of 
angels and archangels; these were men, 
harassed and war-weary men, and the 
fact that they agreed on anything at all 
is cause for long cheers and not for jeers. 

The fact that the Dumbarton Oaks 
discussions were kept sane and sensible, 
and that out of them came complete 
agreement on the first step, is also cause 
for rejoicing. That first step is the or- 
ganization of an international police 
force. There seems to be complete agree- 
ment among the delegates on the need of 
such a force; they are ready for it, but 
the stumbling-block in their road is the 
question of whether or not their govern- 
ments will cooperate in the establish- 
ment of such a police force, and whether 
the various national governments will 
demand that such a police force ask for 
permission to go to work on an aggres- 
sor, if and when any aggressor starts. 

In other words, would the United 
States require the “advice and consent 
of the Senate”’—or Congress—prior to 
any action by a policing force? It’s silly, 
but it is still the stumbling-block. It is 
just as silly as a policeman coming in to 
headquarters to report a robbery taking 
place down the street, and asking per- 
mission of the city government to stop 
the robber! 

We should have sense enough to de- 
molish this obstacle, but—will we? The 
next few months will tell. Meanwhile, 
let’s give the men of Dumbarton Oaks 
credit for having moved out in the van 
of the march—which is more than we 
can say for some of our Senators! 


SUPPLIES: The tanks in France, the 
doughboys sloughing through, the long- 
range guns and the Air Corps got a lot 
of credit for the American blitz which 
swept the Germans out of France, and 
who would deny them credit? It was one 
of the most spectacular campaigns in the 
history of armed warfare. But it seems 
to us that one soldier has been neglected; 
he wasn’t sitting up in the front row 
when the credit was being given out, but 


AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


re 


if anybody ever deserved a slap on the 
back, he does. We mean the fellow who 
got the supplies up there to the tanks 
and the guns and the aircraft; we mean 
the man who kept the gas and oil lines 
open, the stuff coming through. 

That in itself has been a miracle job. 
It takes a ton of supplies for every man 
fighting in a blitz; inasmuch as there 
were some 2,000,000 men involved on our 
side in this push, it looks as though some 
2,000,000 tons of supplies had to be kept 
moving. Ammunition, 150,000 tons of it, 
was fired in one action alone. 

It’s an experience to watch the Yanks 
move those supplies. Army trucks move 
along the French roads in long convoy, 
sixty yards apart; if they all moved to- 
gether they would form a train long 
enough to reach from New York to San 
Francisco and back, and back westward 
again as far as Omaha. Repair trucks 
and gasoline “cows” to feed motors, 
cruise all over the place, looking for 
trouble—and finding it, sooner or later. 

There is many another secret in this 
service of supply, which we can’t tell yet. 
When it is told, the high-pressure in- 
dustrialists in this country just won’t 
believe it. 


waces: We hear a lot of uproar 
along the labor front about the failure of 
the laboring man’s wages to keep up with 
the rise in the laboring man’s cost of 
living. Some of the younger labor lead- 
ers seem to think they’ve said something 
new when they've said that, but there 
are a few still alive who know that wages- 
versus-rising-costs is a question older 
than the Israelites in Egypt. And they 
know that wages always rise slower than 
living costs, and come down faster. 

The current confusion swirls around 
the Little Steel Formula. This is a for- 
mula established in 1941, in an ‘attempt 
to limit increases in wages to not more 
than 15° between January 1941 and 
May 1942. Labor calls it a fraud. They 
contend that living costs have risen 9.5 
percent above the formula’s fifteen per- 
cent, and maybe even more. Though 
workers take home more money, they 
work longer hours to get that money, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































Crawford in the Newark Evening News 


THE OLD AND THE NEW ORDER 


and it goes out faster to butcher, baker 
and candlestick maker. "Taint right, says 
labor. 

Of course taint right—but it isn’t fair 
to a lot of the rest of us, either. Surely, 
labor doesn’t think it is the peculiar vic- 
tim of discrimination here. What about 
the industrialist who is making big 
money—and turns up to ninety percent 
of it over to the government? The rising 
cost of living hits him, too, and _ his 
financial rise and fall pretty much par- 
allels labor’s. 

There hasn’t yet been any way worked 
out whereby this old economic perform- 
ance can be changed. The government 
is doing its best, via the Little Steel 
Formula, to stall a bugaboo known as 
“deflation,” and the government feels 
that a relaxing of its position now would 
open the floodgates to the bugaboo. We 
doubt that deflation depends upon any 
one formula, and we doubt that the 
administration, politically-minded as it 
is, will do anything about it; there is 
too much dynamite in that! 

And we doubt that the problem will 
ever be solved by governmental fiat; 
nature—human and otherwise—will go 
on taking its course. 





BERLIN: We’re cheering for Berlin this 
month. Not Berlin, Germany, but Ber- 
lin, Oregon, and New Jersey. 

It seems that Maxwell Anderson, fa- 
mous playwright, went mentally beserk 
and suggested that Berlin, Oregon and 
New Jersey, change the name of their 
municipalities. He suggested that Berlin, 
Oregon, become Distomo, in honor of a 
town wiped out by the Nazis. The cere- 
monies for changing the name were even 


arranged—without the advice or consent 
or even the knowledge of the Berliners, 
who rose in righteous wrath upon hear- 
ing of it, and said Berlin was good 
enough for them, had been good enough 
for forty years, and they'd keep it, 
thank you. The ceremony was canceled. 
Berlin, New Jersey; was known as 
Long-a-Coming 200 years ago; that was 
an Indian name and too long for the 
Jersey tongue, so they changed it to 
Berlin, which is easier to pronounce. 
The suggestion that they go back to 
Long-a-Coming again left the Berliners 
cold. They just laughed at the idea. 
Good for them! It’s a welcome sign 
of sanity and common sense that such 
action has been taken. There were plenty 
of good Germans in Berlin before the 
Nazis came, and there will be good ones 
there tomorrow. Better get back to your 
plays, Mr. Anderson; some of them have 
been pretty bad, but you’re better in that 
field than you are in naming towns. 


ABROAD 


LEYTE: When MacArthur - slipped 
away from the Philippines, in the days 
of Corregidor, he swore: “I shall return.” 
Now he has gone on the air to say: 
“People of the Philippines, I have re- 
turned. By the grace of Almighty God, 
our forces stand again on Philippine 
BGM car 

He stands there with 250,000 men after 
one of the most daring moves in the 
history of warfare. The beachhead where 
he went ashore lies 7,000 air miles from 


the American continent, which gives vou 
a faint idea of the gigantic strides this 
general has taken since Bataan. His 
landing divides the Japanese, hopelessly, 
As he gains airstrips, he has a deadly air 
weapon against relief trying to reach the 
Islands in Japanese ships. It is the be- 
ginning of the end. 

But let’s not count our victory chick- 
ens before they are hatched. Let's re- 
member that in the Philippines group 
there are no less than 7,000 islands; that 
there are 4,000-foot mountains in the 
interior; that it took the Americans thiree 
and a half years to pacify these islands 
after the Spanish-American War. We 
have the natives on our side this time, 
so it may be easier to win. But this ter- 
ritory is a happy hunting-ground, iade 
to order for the guerrilla. 

The Japanese fleet, that vast impon- 
derable of the whole Pacific War, has 
been all but crushed. Formosa is with- 
in reach, if not already made useless 
by MacArthur’s flyers. And beyond For- 
mosa lies Foochow—and the Chinese 
coast. As we go to press, Japanese troops 
in Southern Fukien (which means Foo- 
chow) and Japanese shipping all along 
the Southern coast, are reported moving 
north, fast. 

Question: Is it possible that Hirohito 
will fall before Hitler? Tt could be! 


SUICIDE: Germany is committing sui- 
cide. As we go to press, her armies are 
fighting a courageous and a_ hopeless 
battle. Ludendorff, in 1918, gave up 
long before his situation became as <es- 
perate as Hitler’s is now. Many a Ger- 
man general would give up right now, 
and stop the useless suicide, were Hitler 
out of the way. 

If the battle still rages when you read 
this, it will be the bloody, unnecessary 
result of Nazi fearfulness. For the Nazi. 
you see, has nothing to lose in driving 
the Germans to a last-man, last-drop-ol- 
blood fight; he’s doomed anyway, and 
he will postpone his march to the scaffold 
as long as possible, no matter how many 
men are killed. The Germans will fight 
on until the Ruhr is lost; after that, they 
cannot go on for very long. 

But why do the German people go on? 
Can’t they see it is national suicide? 
They can—but there is the enemy in 
front and the Gestapo behind. They are 
caught in their own trap; their masters 
led them into this, and now their masters 
will not let them surrender. We predict 
there will be surrender eventually—un- 
conditional surrender. The threat of Dr. 
Goebbels concerning guerrilla warfare is 
the threat of a man with an empty mind 
and his back to the wall. Germany is 
too small a country for guerrilla warfare: 
that takes a China or a Russia, a country 
of immense distances and endless hiding- 
places. And the people of Germany, 
once Hitler is hanged to his sour apple 
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tree, will be so glad to live in peace again 
that they will never support the guer- 
rilla. The human personality can take 
just so much punishment, and then... . 


LONE WOLF: The Russian bear ap- 


parently has become a lone wolf. Church- 


il and Stalin may have discussed the 
ominous change, in their recent Moscow 
talks. All the world is talking and won- 
dering about it, openly; in the United 
States, the impression deepens that the 
lone Russian wolf is on the prowl for 
territorial food, and that she will take 
and eat as her fancy—and military neces- 
sity—direct. 

Poland is an instance of this; the Pol- 
ish pie is being cut by the Russians, and 
when Mr. Roosevelt was asked, in a press 


ALD offices this week. Foochow has fallen 
to the Japanese, and Foochow to us 
means hundreds of orphans and ’teen- 
agers under the Heraup’s care on the 
banks of the Min. 

The fall of Foochow means to the 
Chinese yet another severed link with 
the outside world; to the Japanese it 
means another toehold from which to 
repel the Americans when they come. 
The bald truth is that the Allies will 
have a time of it getting into China, if 
the Japanese go much farther. The 
enemy right now has all but cut the coun- 
try in two; they have staged the greatest 
campaign in Eastern history, and they 
have won every foot of ground they have 
fought for. Hiding by day and moving 
by night, following not the main roads 


ACME 


This happens to be Pont L’Abbe in France, utterly wrecked in the wake of war; 
it might be any one of many thousand towns or cities in Europe. 


conference, just what he thought of the 
failure of the Russians to help the under- 
ground in Warsaw, he replied that he 
didn’t know enough about the whole 
business to make an intelligent comment. 
If he doesn’t know what went on there, 
who does? 

Russia will do with Poland as she 
wishes, the Atlantic Charter notwith- 
standing. She will deal with the Baltic 
states as she wishes: she will cut her own 
piece of cake in Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
She is not making such tremendous 
strides toward Berlin, these days: she is 
consolidating her position in the Baltics 
and the Balkans. 

When the peace settlement comes, 
Russia will rule these regions: possession 
is nine points of. the law. It isn’t a very 
good start toward the much-publicized 
“new world organization.” Has that been 
outlawed, already? Several million dead 
soldiers would like to know! 


CHINA: The news from China cast a 
spell of gloom over the Curist1AN Her- 
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but the footpaths, they have reached in- 
land to within 350 miles of Chungking. 
And if Chungking goes... ! 

The bald truth is, too, that China is 
desperate not because China lacks cour- 
age but because she lacks supplies. Hag- 
vard, redeyed, tattered Chinese troopers 
who have fought this seven 
years, are fingering their last clip of car- 
tridges and wondering where the next 
clip is coming from. Aid from the U. S. 
has been a mere trickle; it wouldn’t have 
won a single major battle in Europe. If 
the Japanese penetrate much farther, 
even the trickle coming in 
Ledo-Burma Road will stop. 

If you believe in prayer, pray for 
China now. And a new and more deter- 
mined effort to get a purely material 
help there might not be wasted either. 


war for 


over the 


ARNHEM: Recriminations are. still 
flying over the Arnhem disaster—for dis- 
aster it was. Why, ask the cynics, sac- 
rifice six thousand out of eight thousand 
men on such an impossible assignment? 
It just couldn’t succeed! 


What we miss here is that the men 
who fought in the trap at Arnhem knew 
they were to fight, in a trap; they knew 
the chances of getting out alive were 
nine to one against them. They executed 
a distracting movement, planned to draw 
off German forces while another stronger 
body struck elsewhere. 
what happened. The 
troopers did their job. . 

But when the real push failed, in 
spite of their sacrifice, General Eisen- 
hower had lost his last 
“end run” 


That’s exactly 
trapped — para- 


chance for an 
around the Siegfried Line. 
Further end runs are out: it’s a case of 
smashing through the center now, and 
that will be hard, and long, and costly. 

So six thousand men died, and a ma- 
neuver died with them. That’s war. 
When Sherman came up to Vicksburg, 
in our Civil War, he said. “Oh, well, 
we've got to lose a few thousand men 
getting Vicksburg, and we might as well 
lose them here.” Just as cold-blooded as 
that, is war. It was still like that, at 
Arnhem. 


AMERICANS: New York City is Mam- 
mon’s headquarters in the U. S. A. its 
main interest is trade and profit. But 
New York experienced a strange lull in 
its scramble for profit, last month, when 
two of the nation’s greatest contemporary 
leaders died in Manhattan within a few 
days of each other. 

Lying in state was the body of Al 
Smith, native son; the boy from Oliver 
Street who by dint of character and sheer 
ability lifted himself into the company 
of the political great. Thousands waited 
for hours to pass his coffin. It was a 
crowd such as the spires of St. Patrick’s 
had never seen before: men in morning 





coats and expensive broadcloth, men in 
overalls and dungarees stopping on their 
way home from work. We disagreed, 
editorially, with Al Smith many a time, 
and we would probably disagree again, 
were the liquor traffic an issue. Yet he 
truth be told, a great 


was, American. 


He was the perfect symbol of democracy; 
there was never a hint of scandal fas- 
tened on Al Smith; his record was clean. 


That’s why his church honored him, 
kept his body lying in state in the cathe- 
dral. Only once has a layman been so 
honored before: that lavman was a little 
man from Poland, named Paderewski. 
Days later. Wendell Willkie died; lying 
in state in Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the same cosmopolitan, demo- 
cratic pass his coffin. 
The boy who came East from Indiana 
made good in a grand way, using the 
same bootstrap method that Al Smith 
used; he was a different type of political 
personality—more polished, more digni- 


crowds came to 
























































































































































fied, Yet the two men :lood, in the eyes 
of the common man, for pretty much the 
same thing: they were practical illustra- 
tions of the American ‘principle that any 
boy can make his fight for the highest 
office in the Jand. 

They gained the same high respect 
from the same people because of one 
sterling trait in their characters: they 
were loyal. Loyal to family, and church, 
loyal to the truth as they saw it. Al 
Smith became the Happy Warrior, and 
he lost. Wendell Willkie became the 
conscience of his party, and he lost. Yet 
how we honor them, now! 

Perhaps they both won, after all... . 


FANATICS: American troops in France, 
who have had good opportunities to ob- 
serve the German prisoners they have 
captured in their onrush 
toward the German border, have been 
telling us that the Nazi captive is still 
an overbearing, haughty, quite unbeaten 
German. The Yank trooper, frankly, 
sees little hope for peace so long as that 
Nazi remains as he is at the moment. 

But another report came back from 
Normandy this week, from Swedish Pas- 
tor Birger Forell, who says that where 
he is serving with the War Prisoner’s 
Aid of the YMCA, ninety percent of the 
German war prisoners attend religious 
services. The pastor says also that a 
distinction must be made between the 
ordinary German infantryman and the 
airmen and U-boat crews taken prisoner 
earlier in the Normandy invasion. These 
flyers and submarine men, he says, were 
drawn from the most fanatical sections 
of the Nazi party, and they were men 
who had turned completely against ev- 
erything Christian. 

The hope of the future lies in the fact 
that these fanatics make up a compara- 
tively small percentage of the German 
population; they are not typical of the 
German nation as a whole. 

The line seems sharply drawn, even 
before the war with the German is con- 
cluded: the militarist sees no hope for 
the future except in force of arms, but 
the pastor, the chaplain and the re- 
ligious worker sees a great hope pro- 
vided the really Christian German is 
given the chance to return to his faith 
and to rebuild the life of his nation 
upon his Church. If Pastor Forell’s esti- 
mate of ninety percent is accurate, then 
there is a good chance that the German 
Church will come out of the war stronger 
than it has been since Luther. 


breathless 


UNITY: Protestants all over America 
seem to be forgetting their differences 
and coming closer together than they 
have been at any period since the days 
of the Civil War. Several of the larger 
denominations are carrying on confer- 
ences and “conversations,” designed to 
finally merge their churches into fewer 
and stronger units. 





The Lutherans are one example of this 
trend. The current “Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches” tells us that the Lutherans 
in this country are divided into no less 
than twenty separate church bodies, all 
maintaining their own property and or- 
ganizations, and that certainly looks like 
a hopeless situation. Yet we read _ this 
month that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the City of Cleveland, representa- 
tives of the Lutheran Missouri Synod, 
the American Lutheran Conference and 
the United Lutheran Church have met in 
an inter-synodical conference. The con- 
ference included nearly 100 ministers 


CANTERBURY 


"a ILLIAM TEMPLE is dead!” 

the radio announced. “The 
Archbishop of Canterbury passed 
away this morning. . .‘“ Well, do 
not believe it. William Temple, 
ninety-eighth Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will never die. He will live 
forever. 

One tribute marks the great- 
ness of this man as does nothing 
else. Had all Christian bodies, 
save only the Roman Catholic 
Church, been asked to name a 
representative at the peace table, 
Temple would have been the 
unanimous choice. Not since the 
great schism has one man so cap- 
tured the imagination and held 
the faith of Christians throughout 
the world as has this man. Gra- 
cious and dynamic, scholarly 
and_ social-minded, Christ-cen- 
tered and universal—he was 
God's man of the hour. 

The world can ill afford to lose 
his physical presence, but no 
shrine in Westminster Abbey can 
entomb him. For the Christian 
Church, it is his spirit that com- 
mands the future. 

—D.A.P. 





from the three Lutheran bodies in the 
city, and they approved by an _ over- 
whelming vote an affirmation on doctrine 
drawn up by the commissioners on unity 
from the Missouri Synod and the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. Many there were 
who said such a thing could never hap- 
pen, in Lutheranism—but it has hap- 
pened, in Cleveland. 

And up in Sampson, New York, at the 
U.S. Naval Training Center, the Navy 
has just held a Communion Service that 
is enough to make every Protestant in 
America stop, look and listen. No less 
than 8,000 Navy men and women par- 
ticipated in the service; thirty Protestant 
clergymen recruited from all denomina- 
tions assisted fourteen Navy chaplains 
in the administration of the sacrament. 






TEMPERANCE 


THE SAME: Dr. Clovis G. Chapel] is a 
Methodist preacher whose voice is never 
disregarded by those who have once 
heard it; he speaks with authority. Re. 
cently he spoke his mind on liquor: 

“In 1928, the liquor question was a 
supreme issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. It was voted down by an over- 
whelming majority. Liquor at that time 
was a disgraced outcast. It had no social 
standing at all. But today it is different, 
Liquor is now welcomed into so-called 
best society. No scene in the movies js 
complete without a drink. This miser- 
able bum has become a second Cinder- 
ella. From being despised it has become 
as popular as Santa Claus. 

“But while our attitude toward liquor 
has changed, there is something that re- 
mains the same, and that is liquor itself. 
It still bites like a serpent and stings like 
an adder. It still lowers our physical 
vitality, blunts our intellect and kills our 
ambitions. In spite of the fact that the 
First Lady of the land must give advice 
to her younger sisters on how to carry 
their liquor, there is no way to carry it 
with safety. It blasts modesty and tends 
to change the timid and innocent girl 
into the bold, brazen hussy. Our atti- 
tude toward liquor has changed. but 
liquor remains the same deadly thing it 
has ever been.” 

That says it, nicely. 


EXPENSIVE: Stock-in-trade of the 
beermen and boozemen for generations 
has been the contention that “Beer is not 
intoxicating” and that liquor is_ not 
“necessarily” habit-forming, when taken 
in moderation. The trouble seems to be 
to keep the moderation after you’ve got 
the liquor. Dr. Edwin Fauver, Professor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education at 
the University of Rochester, tells us 
plainly that “Reliable statistics indicate 
that there are at least 600,000 chronic 
alcoholics and 1,300,000 intemperate 
users of alcohol in the United States. 
Alcohol is probably more responsible for 
poverty, broken homes, illness, crime and 
deaths than any of our common diseases 
from which humanity suffers.” 

That may be moderation, but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t look like it, from where 
we sit. 

In 1943, tuberculosis caused about 
60,000 deaths in this country. Cancer 
took a toll of 150,000. But alcohol, com- 
petent authorities estimate, directly or 
indirectly takes a toll of from 200,000 to 
300,000 a year. 

What do you mean, moderation? 

If the liquor men want to be really 
honest about “moderation,” let them run 
ads reading, “Don’t drink too much of 
our product, it’s poison!” 
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Q: Is it like a rocket? 


A: No. A rocket carries not only its 
fuel, but also the oxygen needed to burn 
it. A jet-propelled plane carries fuel for 
its G-E engine, but takes oxygen from 
the air as it travels through it. Thus, a 
rocket might travel to the moon. But 
a jet-propelled plane could never go 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 


Q: What makes the jet plane go? 


A: The same kind of force that makes a 
toy balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers. The same kind of force 
that makes a gun kick against your 
shoulder. The same kind of force that 
makes a rotary lawn sprinkler turn. In 
fact, you probably see forms of jet 
propulsion around you every day. 


The G-E jet propulsion engine is one of hundreds of 


Q: Is it like the German robot bomb? 


A: A little. The robot bomb uses a 
crude form of jet propulsion. But it 
hardly compares with a power plant 
that can drive a combat plane. The 
G-E jet propulsion engine is the power 
plant for very fast, very high flying jet- 
propelled fighter planes. Pilots find 
these new planes easy to handle. 
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Q: How does the engine work? 


A: Air flows from “A” through the 
compressor ‘‘B’’ into combustion cham- 
ber “C,”’ where it is heated and ex- 
panded by burning fuel. Part of this hot 
gas turns turbine “D,’’ which operates 
the compressor “‘B.’”’ From here the gas 
rushes through nozzle “‘E.”’ The jet from 
this nozzle drives the plane forward. 


products made by G.E. for the aviation industry. It 


is another exampie of how G-E science and engineer- 
ing work to supply America’s needs—in war and 
peace. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Q: What was G.E.’s part? 


A: General Electric engineers developed 
the jet propulsion engine from an origi- 
nal design by Group Captain Frank 
Whittle of the R. A. F. General Elec- 
tric was chosen to design and build this 
new engine by the Army Air Forces be- 
cause of G.E.’s long experience with 
steam turbines and turbosuperchargers. 


Q: What does the jet plane look like? 


A: At first glance it looks much like any 
other plane. But a closer look will show 
you that the propellers are missing and 
that there is no sign of conventional en- 
gines. The sketch shows the P-59A, 
built for the Army Air Forces by Bell 
Aircraft. This plane is powered by two 
General Electric jet propulsion engines. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-616-211 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E AIl- 
Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC 
World Today”’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


“The 


































































PEACE!—TO MEN OF GOOD WILL 


HE Bethlehem Hymn sung first by the Angel 
T chorus above the stable where the Christ Child 

was cradled in a manger, is today the Christmas 
promise of man’s deathless hope. 

“Peace, Peace,” we have cried and through the 
ages there has been no Peace—never more than an 
armed truce. Always the race has been marching 
in or toward war. Always the latest armed con- 
flict has planted the seeds for the next bloody har- 
vest. Men wise and good with others crafty and 
selfish have toiled and planned. There have been 
treaties and courts and leagues. There have risen 
great expectations. Then has come the latest dis- 
illusionment and debacle. Why? 

There are many answers, but finally there is one 
and only one answer. Peace is promised to men of 
Good Will and only these may possess it. Others 
may know its forms but never its lasting reality. 
Others may write its protocols and design the ma- 
chinery to advance its practices, but they can never 
long insure the world against their own fears and 
selfishness. 

Peace is first a by-product. It comes alive in those 
who live the good life and it will cover the earth 
only as men of Good Will organize the affairs of 
man. But also it is an act of faith and high adven- 
ture and the winning of no war has exacted so much 
of treasure and of sacrifice as will be required to 
win the just and enduring Peace. 

What then is the place of the Christian Church in 
the present world scene? Clearly there are many 
places for the Church to fill and many things for 
her to do, but unmistakably, if the Bethlehem Hymn 
is also a prophecy and a promise then the supreme 
business of the Church is the business of making 
men of good will—not the business of building the 
new world, but the unique business of creating new 
world builders. 

Here and nowhere else is the Christian Church 
indispensable and Christianity itself the greatest 
thing in the world. Only the Gospel of Jesus and 
the power of his Cross can change the heart and 
break the stubborn will of man. Only His Gospel 
and His Cross can meet the conditions implicit in 
the Peace formula of Bethlehem. Jesus Christ 
alone has the answer. 

Then if Churchmen accept the unique ministry 
of the Church may they be excused from these other 
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matters—treaties, and courts, and associations 0 
nations? May they leave to others the organizing 
of world affairs? No! How can any man live unt 
himself in a world grown so small that physically no 
man may now escape from any other man? Chris. 
tians are citizens of two worlds: “One an heavenly,’ 
but they live and beget their young in another world 
and in life there is no escape from life. 

What then of the Peace when once again the armis. 
tice offers the world another chance to win it? 
Clearly this editorial may not write the answer t 
that question, but one thing shall be written here; 
Let Christians never again beat the drums of nega. 
tion and call the children to denial. Peace can only 
be advanced and finally won when the guns have 
been silenced and there is a truce. Afterward or 
whenever the battles begin, and whatever we may 
have vowed, we too are joined to the war. Less 
than realism in the days of another respite from 
conflict that lie ahead, will compromise the Church 
in her unique ministry and may deprive Christian 
leaders of a place and part in organizing the Peace. 

At the moment certain Protestant councils are 
considering the question of universal military train- 
ing as proposed in principle and broad outline by the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall. 
General Marshall also commits himself to a rela 
tively small permanent army. Perhaps it is just 
here that the first test of Churchmen will come. 
Certainly we should not commit ourselves to the 
details of any program not yet presented in its par- 
ticulars, but in principle CHRISTIAN HERALD looks 
with favor upon General Marshall’s proposal. So 
long as there are too few men of Good Will ina 
community to automatically insure “Peace,” there 
must be courts and a Police Force to protect prop- 
erty. and life. The defense of a nation while differ- 
ing in particulars, is in principle the same and also 
if we would further Peace for mankind, then short 
of the millennium we must be as realistic nationally 
and internationally as we are in our community 
life. The price Democracy has paid in blood and 
treasure, the horrors she has inflicted upon her chil- 
dren—blasted bodies and ravished souls—because 
denying the facts of life she stood unprepared, head 
in the sand, while mad men made ready to despoil 
the earth, leave her no excuse for yet another failure, 
a failure that would destroy civilization. For us 
the beginning of wisdom is recognition of the great 
truth that Freedom is both opportunity and obliga- 
tion. In Australia citizens are fined when they do 
not vote; surely when men are made free they should 
also be made responsible. 

Universal Military Training is in principle ap- 
plied Democracy. Also it insures a nation against 
the physical deterioration (Continued on page 66) 
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Everywhere, 
Everywhere, 
Christmas 


Tonight 


by WILLIAM L. 


STIDGER 


E WERE all sitting around a 
wood fire in a Cape Cod cottage in 
the late summer. The white sands of 
the beach stretched down to the surf 
line and a great moon was shining down 
on sea and sand and tree; giving a mag- 
ical effect to everything it touched. 

Then somebody started in to sing; 
we needed just that change of atmos- 
phere for we had heard some terrible, 
some beautiful and some unforgettable 
war stories that evening as we sat in the 
firelight—both from the South Seas and 
Europe. We needed a change of atmos- 
phere to make us forget some of the 
atrocities and tales of horror had 
heard from eyewitnesses in that small 
group of returned soldiers. 

The singing took the usual trend, 
starting with the old familiar songs of 
through the Negro 


we 


war and camp, ranging 
spirituals and ending with a group of 
hymns. Then, as the evening grew old, 
one of the boy. with a high clear tenor 
voice started to sing “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” and the whole crowd joined 
in. When it was finished, that boy looked 
up and apologized for his offering a 
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Into the circle marched an American girl to act as Santa Claus. The 
doughboys were as much interested in that girl as they were in the 
Christmas tree, for most of them hadn‘t seen an American girl in months. 


Christmas hymn on a late August night. 

“It may seem strange to you,” said 
Johnny Dorenbaum, “that I, a Jewish 
boy, should be singing a Christmas hymn, 
but I have some warm memories of that 
hymn; we sang it last Christmas Eve 
down in Guadalcanal and [ll never for- 
get it. There were several boys in our 
outfit from Boston and we were a lone- 
ly gang and one chap said: ‘Let’s have 
ourselves a little Christmas Eve celebra- 
tion, men!” That started it. We began 


to sing the Christmas songs and hymns 
together on that white beach. It 
for all the world like this one, only we 
had palm trees instead of scrub oaks 
and pines. 

“In the midst of the celebration one 
boy from Boston spoke up and said with 
the usual away-from-home pride in local 
matters: “Hey, you guys, do you know 


was 


that some of the best Christmas songs 
and hymns were written by one of our 
Boston Phillips 


bovs, a fello named 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Brooks? See if can remember them .. .’ 
Then that kid began to sing ‘O little 
town of Bethlehem, How still we see 
thee lie! Above thy deep and dreamless 
sleep, The silent stars go by.’ 

“We all joined in on that one, for 
most of us remembered some of the 
words, and what we didn’t remember, 
we hummed, like we do the National 
Anthem. Then that same chap from 
Boston started to recite another Christ- 
mas poem by Phillips Brooks. He 
couldn’t remember all of it but he re- 
membered several lines and we were so 
darned lonely that Christmas Eve that 
anything sounded good to us. As I re- 
member that poem by Brooks it went 
something like this. If ’'m wrong correct 
me: 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight. 

Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine; 

Christmas where snow peaks stand silent 
and white; 

Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and 
bright. 


“When the boy from Boston had 
finished, stammering like a small kid 
at a Sunday-school program, another 
chap exclaimed: ‘That’s certainly us 
all right; Christmas in lands of the 
palm tree and vine. 

“Everybody was quiet after that 
for a few minutes, and then another 
man said quietly: ‘I like that “Silent 
Night” hymn; let’s sing it again!’ And 
our tenor started it again and we sang 
it softly. Then I saw Bill (we called 
him ‘Boston Bill’) get up and leave 
the crowd. He was our bugler. I said 
to myself: ‘Bill can’t take it any 
longer!’ But I was mistaken in my 
guess. 

“We sang ‘Silent Night’ through to 
the end; the fellow who started it had 
been a professional church singer back 
at home and knew the words. When he 
finished there came floating down to us 
from the top of a nearby hill Bill’s bugle 
playing the hymn. It was the most beau- 
tiful thing I had ever heard and _ that 
gang of American soldiers sat there un- 
der the palm trees with bowed heads 
for several minutes. I felt like crying 
and I guess I did, a little. 

“Then our tenor started in again on 
‘Little town of Bethlehem, How still we 
see thee lie! Above thy deep and dream- 
less sleep The silent stars go by.’ 

“Then just as suddenly as the bugle 
notes had sounded a few minutes before, 
a boy snorted and ‘let out a yell; per- 
haps to relieve his and our tense feelings: 
‘Tl say it ain’t still, and ll say there 
ain’t no deep and dreamless sleep with 
the Tokyo Express comin’ over every 
night.’ 

“That was good for a laugh and we 
all needed that laugh just then. 

“Another boy spoke up: ‘It may not 
be so silent now and then, and also 





there may not be so much deep and 
dreamless sleep, but VI say that the 
silent stars are still goin’ by just as they 
did that night long ago when the Savior 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea. Take 
a look at that Southern Cross if you 
don’t think the silent stars are still goin’ 
by.’ 

“We all looked up through the palm 
trees—there was the Southern Cross, 
looking down on us with quiet dignity 
and we all felt sort of religious, and 
tender, and lonely, and close to each 
other, and close to our loved ones at 
home.” 

That little group on Cape Cod had 
been transplanted to faraway Guadal- 
canal through Johnny Dorenbaum’s 
story of his South Seas Christmas Eve; 
the little low pines and scrub oaks of 
Cape Cod were palm trees with Southern 
winds singing through them; the white 
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Prayer 


ies we must know so much of grief, 


Although our years are strangely brief; 


Since in the paths down which we go 


We find so much of cruel woe, 


When comes the ending of each day, 


Dear Lord, | humbly kneel and pray: 


Give me the strength of heart and mind 


To be forever wisely kind. 
Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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sand on the long low beach which 
stretched before us, was Guadalcanal; 
and the Dipper that shone above us 
was the Southern Cross. The magic of 
his Christmas story gave a new meaning 
to Phillips Brooks’ poem, “Everywhere, 
everywhere, Christmas tonight.” A hush 
fell over us; such a hush that you could 
have heard the fluttering feather from a 
sea gull’s wing touch the white sands 
of the beach before us. 

Suddenly Professor Warren Powell 
said: “I can tell you a story of Christ- 
mas in France following the Armistice of 
the last war which is a match for John- 
ny’s Guadalcanal story and it too illus- 
trates that ‘Everywhere, everywhere 
Christmas tonight’ idea.” 

“Go to it Professor. Let’s hear it!” 
said a chorus of young voices. 

“Well,” he began quietly, “I haven’t 
thought of it for twenty years, but John- 
ny’s Guadalcanal Christmas brings it 
all back to me vividly. 

“We were billeted in a group of small 


towns near Amiens following the signing 
of the Armistice. We called the villages 
in whick we were staying “The Five 
Towns’ and our division occupied them 
all. Our boys were lonely, disgusted and 
homesick. They didn’t see why they 
couldn’t be sent home for Christmas. 
Every day since the Armistice in Novem- 
ber rumors had been flying thick and 
fast that we would all be home by Christ- 
mas and that was what the boys in thie 
27th Division wanted more than any- 
thing else on earth. Up to the last week 
before Christmas they fully expected 
that to happen. But when that week 
came and there were no signs of going 
home, we all settled down into a stolid, 
bickering, crabbing, growling, grousing 
gang of disgruntled men. There was 
certainly little of the Christmas spirit 
in all of that division. 

“We didn’t want to be there, and, to 
tell the truth, the French didn’t want 
us either. A feeling of uneasiness ran 
sullenly beneath the surface. It was 
inconvenient for those French homes 
to have the burden of billeting a 
group of American soldiers. It was 
far from a happy situation but none 
of us knew what to do about it. Then 
one evening about a_ week _ before 
Christmas a young American major 
gathered all of us officers and chap- 
lains together in an old monastery for 
a talk. 

“*Men,’ he said, ‘it looks like we’re 
here for keeps and no Christmas at 
home for us, as we have been hoping. 
Christmas is next week. I’ve got two 
children at home to whom I had 
hoped I would get back for this 
Christmas, and it’s just as hard on 
me as on any of you that we're not 
going to get back. But, since Christ- 
mas is essentially a child’s day, I 
have an idea which I think will help 
us all to get by without busting our- 

selves with disappointment or going 
AWOL. At the same time I think it 
will make a happy Christmas for these 
poor French youngsters. Let’s give them 
the happiest Christmas they have had 
since the war started. I don’t know how 
we'll manage it, with no toys and candy 
and Christmas things, but we are sup- 
posed to be ingenious, we Americans; 
and if we get the whole darned 27th 
Division working on it, I think we can 
produce something that will knock their 
eyes out. We'll make it a Christmas 
for “The Five Towns’. What do you say, 
men?’ 

“OQ. K. Major, we’re with you!’ yelled 
a doughboy. ‘I got a kid at home my- 
self, and [ll do it for him" 

“ ‘Let’s go'Major! Its a deal! We're 
here and we’re stuck, so we may as well 
make the best of it by giving these 
kids a real Christmas.’ ” 

So that entire division got busy be- 
tween that evening and = Christmas. 
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The first thing they did, according to 
Dr. Powell, was to get permission to cut 
down five Christmas trees and that was 
as much as your life is worth, for the 
French have a sacred regard for their 
trees. You could even be courtmartialed 
if you were caught trimming a tree with- 
out official permission. Even the trees 
our army used were noted, a record 
made, and we were later charged for 
them. 

“However, permission was soon grant- 
ed,” Dr. Powell continued, “and our out- 
fit cut down five trees, one for each of the 
Five Towns. Then we set those trees up 
in the village square in front of the 
cathedral. 

“Special details were assigned to dec- 


Scales 


CARL SETTERBERG 


orate each tree, and what decorations 
they were! Certain squads were assigned 
to go into the woods and hunt for red 
berries, leaves and what have you. 
Candles were out, for they had all been 
used up in the war for more practical 
purposes than decoration. 

“A big star adorned the top of each 
tree, a star which had been carved out 
of wood by an ingenious American boy, 
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a professional woodcarver. Those huge 
stars were covered with golden tinfoil 
so that they would shine when light was 
turned on them. Hundreds of tinseled 
shapes were carved by this artist who 
drafted several other talented boys, one 
of whom had been a scene painter on 
Broadway. They made wooden toys of 
every type for the French children of 
the Five Towns; wagons, sleds, airplanes, 
little wooden guns, swords; as ingenious 
as anything you could find in the New 
York shops. Socks (the kind American 
women had knit by millions) were stuffed 
with straw and made into dolls for the 
girls. 

“The army kitchens spent two whole 
days baking doughnuts, cakes, and mak- 


that Christmas. 
definite task to do, and, after two days 
of it, it became a competition like a foot- 
ball rivalry, company matching its wits 


Every boy had some 


with company; battalion against battal- 
ion, to see which could produce the most 
ingenious set of presents for the French 
children. There was such a friendly spir- 
it of rivalry, competition and secrecy 
that it began to feel like home just be- 
fore Christmas, when children hide pres- 
ents 

about 


sneak 
the children. 
Top sergeants, second leutenants, cap- 


from parents, and parents 


hiding things from 


tains, majors, and even colonels got into 
the spirit of fun and competition. It 
even got to the place where bets were 
being placed on the competition and 


A dozen little presents were scraped together for that lone 
French boy who had missed the real celebration because 
he lived ten miles away and had walked all the way. 


ing candy. I do not know where the 
sugar came from, for it was scarce—but 
there were literally truckloads of candy 
ready for that unique Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

“That entire 27th Division was stirred 
to its soul getting ready—stirred so deep- 
ly that it forgot to growl. and grouse. 
Nothing had happened since the Armis- 
tice that had touched the spirit of those 
homesick boys like the preparations for 


prizes offered for the best group enter- 
tainment on that Christmas program. 
“At long last the Christmas Eve, to- 
ward which we were all working arrived. 
The trees had been set up the day be- 
fore in each public square in front of 
the town church. The problem of light- 
ing those trees had been a serious one 
until some truckdriver suggested that 
we get a lot of trucks and automobiles 
(Continued on page 72) 
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JOHN WESLEY 


Tes editors present this article 


as the first of a series of six by one of the most dis- 
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Y IMMEDIATE business was with John Wesley; but, 
before keeping my appointment with him, I became entangled 
with two other Johns. In the course of a visit to London, I had 
been invited to preach, morning and evening, in Wesley’s old 
pulpit in City Road. In the morning I had been motored to 
the church; in the evening I had undertaken to find my own 
way thither. I was a little hazy as to how long the journey 
would take; and, in a natural dread of arriving late, I managed 
to reach the spot with more than half an hour to spare. 

One need never waste time in London. There is always some 
scene of absorbing interest within a stone’s throw. I therefore 
turned into the dreamy and historic old cemetery immediately 
opposite the church—the burying-ground of Bunhill Fields. 
Here lie the mother of the Wesleys, William Blake, Isaac Watts, 
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Daniel Defoe (over whose grassy grave, in gratitude of the 
gift of “Robinson Crusoe,” the schoolboys of England, with 
their pocket-money, have erected a stately obelisk) , together 
with Thomas Goodwin, Cromwell, and others of equal note. 
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I had previously paid several pilgrimages to these honored 
tombs, so that on this occasion, wishing to be quiet and unhur- 
ried, I resolved to concentrate on two. Having stood for a few 
moments in reverent silence beside the grave of John Bunyan, 
I moved on to that of John Owen. I then found a seat from 
which I could restfully contemplate them both. In the morn- 
ing I had stood beside George Fox’s grave, a few yards distant 
in the one direction, and beside John Wesley’s, a few yards dis- 
tant in the other. And, the day before, I had been to West- 
minster Abbey. To one who has spent most of his days in the 
uttermost ends of the earth, such experiences are almost over- 
powering. I sat there, that quiet summer’s evening, glancing 
first at the tomb of Bunyan and then at that of Owen; and I 
understood, as I had never done before, the story of the dead 
Moabite who returned to life as soon as his body touched the 
bones of Elisha. 

Seated there in sight of the two tombs, I gave rein to my 
fancy. And lo, on the instant, John Bunyan came striding 
across the grass from the one direction, and John Owen from 
the other, and they both sat down beside me. They knew each 
other well. In the old days, one was a traveling tinker whilst 
the other was Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. But what 
of that? They were of one heart and of one mind, these two. 
Owen would walk for miles in the rain to hear Bunyan preach 
ina barn, and more than once stood for hours in the bleak 
wind of a winter’s day listening to the words of grace that fell 
from the lips of the dreamer. The king rebuked him for his 
vulgar taste. 


“I am astonished that you, the most scholarly man in the 
realm, should ¢o to hear a tinker prate,” said Charles. 

“May it please your Majesty,” Owen replied. “I would cheer- 
fully relinquish all my learning if I could acquire the tinker’s 
ability for preaching!” 
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And it was as a result of Owen’s earnest and persistent inter- 
position that the hardships of Bunyan’s imprisonment were 
mitigated and its period shortened. 

And here they were, sitting together on the far end of my 
seat! With Bunyan’s appearance we are all familiar. For that 
reason, it may be, it was the figure of Owen that enchained 
my attention. A gentle old man, of faultless attire and courtly 
bearing: a soft, melodious voice that gave a subtle impression 
of natural refinement and high culture; a face of singular 
gravity and sweetness, set off by a fine shock of long white 
hair; such was John Bunyan’s companion. In his time he had 
been tall, stately and majestic: but the years had reduced his 
stature, and much study had brought a stoop to the shoul- 
ders. His whole demeanor suggested a soul of rare delicacy 
and beauty. I fell in love with him at once. It was Bunyan, 
however, who spoke first. 

“It was on a summer’s evening like this.” he said—and 
anyone who cares may look up “Grace Abounding” and find 
printed there, in black and white, the words that I shall now 
attribute to him—*that one of my darkest distresses fell upon 
me. I had been under a great gloom for some days, but that 
evening it waxed worse and all hope seemed gone. I turned to 
the Scriptures, and, even as I opened the book, it was as if 
the clouds parted. And as I was thus musing, I lit suddenly 
upon the words: There is forgiveness with Thee that Thou 
mayest be feared. Those were good words to me that night. 
There is forgiveness! I said to myself. There is forgiveness! 
And straightway my tortured soul was set at liberty.” 

The words, I say, really occur in the pages of “Grace 
Abounding,” but, as I sat there that Sunday evening, they 
seemed to fall from the immortal dreamer’s very lips. And, as 
he uttered them, the Vice-Chancellor sprang to his feet in de- 
lighted surprise, his fine eyes flashing with 
sympathy. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, with remarkable animation and in- 
tense fervour—and anybody who cares to consult his pub- 
lished works will find there the exact words that I shall now 
attribute to him—‘it was by means of that selfsame text that 
my dark soul was illuminated. There is forgiveness with 
Thee that Thou mayest be feared: that sentence was the key 
that opened to me the gate of life. I was in depths inexpres- 
sible, and saw no way or means of deliverance; but God, by 
those words, was graciously pleased to reveal Himself unto me 
as a God pardoning iniquity, and I learned to rest in His sov- 
ereign grace and plenteous redemption.” 

The words, I repeat, occur in the pages of John Owen’s 
printed volumes; but, seated in Bunhill Fields that lovely Sun- 
day evening, they seemed to fall from the lips of the great 
Puritan with that vigor and persuasiveness and charm that 
enabled him to sway the hearts and probe the consciences of 
his seventeenth-century congregations. 


interest and 


“My soul,” he says elsewhere, “was oppressed with un- 
utterable horror and impenetrable darkness. But God gra- 
ciously relieved my spirit by a powerful application of those 
precious words: There is forgiveness with Thee that Thou 
mayest be feared. From that text I derived such encourage- 
ment, such peace and such comfort, in drawing near to God 
through Jesus the Saviour, that the words have continued 
with me all through my ministry, and I have repeatedly 
preached from them with great delight.” 

Following the fashion of night-dreams, this day-dream, al- 
though it takes some time to tell in this clumsy way, occu- 
pied but a minute or two. I awoke to the realities of life: 
glanced at my watch; saw that I had still a quarter of an 
hour in which to step across to the vestry: and, in the same 
spasm of consciousness, I realized that I was alone. My glo- 
rious companions had _ vanished. 
over to the church. 

One of the penalties of such a privilege is that it leaves an 
inevitable trail of regret. You reflect afterwards on the ques- 
tions that you failed to put to the illustrious personages in the 
sunshine of whose society you were (Continued on page 78) 


I rose and made my way 





eee (MAJOR) DANIEL A. 
POLING REPORTS ON MEN AND 
WAR AS HE SAW THEM ON HIS 
RECENT TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 
AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC. 


'T WAS Sunday afternoon on Amerau 
—one of our great island bases in the 
St. Matthias group. That morning we 
had dedicated the largest and most beau- 
tiful chapel that I have ever seen in any 
theatre of war. It was built by Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants with the assistance 
of native workers and with “Seabees” in 
command. A rose window fashioned out 
of engineer’s paper and plywood and 
painted by a Service artist, was a star- 
tling imitation of the Verdun cathedral 
and all the appointments, although every 
item had come from the service itself, 
were in keeping with that amazing win- 
dow. General Boyd, the commanding 
officer, had presented the chapel to the 
island chaplain, Major Stephen A. Ayers, 
and that entire service had been for me 
one of the most appropriate and deeply 
moving of my whole life. 

Within the chapel were a thousand 
servicemen and hundreds of others stood 
crowded about the open bays, four and 
five deep. Now in the mid-afternoon 
units from the island command were 
marching in review. I stood with the 
general as the bronzed men came swing- 
ing by—Americans, Australians, and the 
native constabulary. These last were lit- 
tle brown men, perfectly disciplined and 
led by an Australian officer who was a 
veritable Hercules of a man. The tropi- 
cal downpour that quickly drenched us 
to the skin did not interrupt that re- 
view. It had been preceded by the read- 
ing of five citations and the presentation 
to five young officers of their honor 
medals and ribbons. Far beyond the line 
of duty these men had gone, risking their 
lives to serve their country. 

The first citation read had been that 
of Major Dan West, commanding officer 
of the Signal Corps, and he stood now 
by my side as I watched the general tak- 
ing the salute of the marching battalions. 
When the review was over, the redheaded 
major turned to me and asked. “Just 
what is your name, Sir?” and I spelled 
it for him: “P-o-l-i-n-g.” “Not Dan 
Poling of New York?” he queried. And 
when I answered, “Yes, the same,” he 
ejaculated, “Why I was named after 
you.” And then it clicked! “You’re not 
Fred West’s son?” I fairly shouted, and 
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With Chaplain Daniel A. Poling on tour in the Southwest Pacific warfront. Top: 
Soaked to the skin after a tropical downpour, Dr. Poling poses with Major Dan 
West, his namesake. Above: A group of chaplains and other officers on New 
Guinea. Lew Ayres, famed Dr. Kildare of the movies and now a chaplain’s assist- 
ant, stands at Dr. Poling’s right. 





the major’s lips trembled as his father’s 
used to tremble and he nodded his head 
and replied, “The same.” 

And so it had come to pass that I, on 
that Sunday afternoon, in a remote cor- 
ner of the earth, on a battle island of the 
Pacific, had stood by while the son of 
my Oregon boyhood friend, which son 
at birth had been given my name, was 
decorated for distinguished service to his 
country. I had not seen the son for 
twenty-five years. You may be sure that 
I wrote his father a long letter that 
night! The next morning, the thought- 
fulness of General Boyd made it possible 
for us to go on a fishing trip together off 
the reefs of an adjoining island. Again 
and again on these overseas missions, 
such intimate experiences have relieved 
my journeys of any possible monotony. 

Exactly one week later, I was on the 
destroyer Morris, flagship of the squad- 
ron that has perhaps won greater distinc- 
tion in this war than all other squadrons 


but thirty percent of her original crew 
were still with her when I came aboard 
to spend forty-eight memorable hours 
steaming down the New Guinea coast 
on patrol. 

It was Saturday night and Commo- 
dore Solomon asked whether I would be 
willing to conduct a religious service on 
Sunday morning. Destroyers don’t rate 
a chaplain, but on the Morris, two young 
officers, Paymaster, Lt. (jg) R. H. Spiro, 
Jr. and Assistant Engineer, Lt. Hjink, 
conducted religious services each week. 
You know my answer to that question! 
In the morning at 11 o'clock when I 
came on deck, I found the church pen- 
nant, a blue cross on a white field, flying 
above the Stars and Strips and that pen- 
nant had been made the night before! I 
have it now as a priceless souvenir of a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience, and on 
that white field are the signatures of the 
ranking admirals of the Southwest Pa- 
cific. When the service was over, I was 


Pvt. Howard March, member of Dr. Poling’s congregation in Philadelphia 
and now on active combat duty in the Southwest Pacific, is baptized by Dr. 
Poling, with Pvt. March’s chaplain assisting, in an army chapel on Bougainville. 


of its class. The Morris fought at Mid- 
way, the Coral Sea, Santa Cruz, Guadal- 
canal, Kiska, Attu, the Russell Islands, 
the Gilberts and the Marshalls, Hol- 
landia, Biak and Sansapoor. She stood 
by to rescue survivors when the four 
great carriers, the Wasp, the Lexington, 
the Yorktown and the Hornet went 
down. She picked up more than 1,800 
men. Her eventful career began with the 
Atlantic convoys in 1941. Of the original 
nine ships in the squadron, four have 
been sunk, also five of the replacements, 
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told that a young officer, Lieutenant 
Campbell, thought that I knew his par- 
ents. A little later, we met, and I found 
that he was the son of the man in whose 
home I had been entertained when I was 
a young student pastor in Independence, 
Oregon. As we talked he said, “I have a 
cousin out here somewhere, a major in 
the Army, Dan West. I haven't heard 
from him. You know my mother was a 
West.” Well, I had a very pleasant mes- 
Dan West 
to his cousin, Lieutenant (jg) Campbell 
of the Navy. 


sage to pass on concerning 


We came to Bougainville from Guadal- 
canal and on the first evening after my 
arrival, a chaplain, accompanied by an 
enlisted man, dropped in at headquar- 
ters. The enlisted man proved to be 
Howard March of my own congregation 
in Philadelphia. mother is a 
widow and he is a graduate of the famous 
Girard College for boys. I saw that he 
had something to say and presently he 
said it. “Pastor, I don’t suppose you 
could baptize me out here? You know I 
just missed it at home.” And I replied, 
“Howard, that is just what I came out 
here to do!” Howard wished to be im- 
mersed, but that was impossible under 
the conditions and so I said, “You come 
back in the morning and I shall baptize 
you at the altar of the church. Your 
chaplain will assist me and I shall extend 
to you the right hand of fellowship, re- 
ceive you into the full membership of 
your mother’s church. When you return, 
I shall place you in the first class for 
baptism and you shall have your heart’s 
desire.” 


Howard’s 


And so in the morning Howard came. 
He belongs to the combat division that 
was carrying the burden of the fighting. 
Very soon he would go up on patrol—out 
beyond established lines and in the des- 
perate jungle darkness. Now we sat to- 
gether on a palm log and I received his 
simple, manly confession. Then I prayed. 
We came that humble altar so 
close to where so many had died, and 
with the smoking volcano as our burning 
incense, I baptized the young soldier. 
When I asked, “Howard March, do you 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as your 
personal saviour?”, kneeling there before 
a rudely fashioned cross he lifted his face 
and I saw that it was transfigured. He 
answered, “I do.” A little later, I left 
him at the edge of the clearing and as I 
gripped his strong hand, he said, “T feel 
ereat—now.” I knew then that whatever 
came, all would be well with Howard 
March, that he would be ready and ade- 
quate. 

One afternoon, back from Hollandia 
in New Guinea, I came upon Lew Ayres 
the movie star and ex-conscientious ob- 
jector now in the active service as the 
universally respected assistant to a di- 
visional chaplain. They tell me he has a 
way with men, especially with the wound- 
ed and that no visitor in a hospital is 
more effective than he. We went off 
alone and sat on a log. I remember now 
that he wore heavy sandals and that to 
say the least his clothing was rugged. 
Also he needed a shave. 


before 


His hair was 
heavily streaked with gray and he was 
gaunt, but fit. It was an intimate talk. 
He looks forward to entermg the min- 
istry and I hope that, as in another time 
when my own sons had reached the same 
decision, I may have been of some little 
help to Lew Ayres. 

At any rate, he helped me—greatly. I 

(Continued on page 74) 





OU sit expectantly in a crowded 
concert hall. Over the house your eye 
catches the white flicker of programs be- 
ing turned and eagerly scanned. You 
hear the polite murmur of lowered voices. 
The air tingles with anticipation. 

Suddenly, the house lights fade. The 
stage brightens and a spotlight sheds a 
soft golden pool around the grand piano 
in the center. 

There is a long moment of intense 
silence. 

A little Negro woman walks out on the 
stage and takes her place in the curve 
of the piano. She is less than five feet 
tall, plump, dressed for the evening in a 
flowing gown of honey color and black. 
She looks happy, well-fed and capable. 

After a deep bow to acknowledge the 

warm burst of applause, she stands wait- 
ing until the house is once more immacu- 
lately quiet and then nods almost im- 
perceptibly to her accompanist. His fin- 
gers shape and sound two deliberate 
staceato chords. 
And with those first few 
words, delivered in a tone of pure, liquid 
beauty, you are under the spell of this 
little woman and her music. 

For five years Dorothy Maynor has 
been doing the kind of singing that puts 
an audience on its feet with spontaneous 
bravos and sends the critics scurrying 
out to hunt new synonyms for perfec- 
tion. Yet she has never indulged in any 
of the antics, offstage or on, which are 
the traditional prerogative of a prima 
donna. She is still too busy, trying to jus- 
tify the unanimous praise which her sing- 
ing has drawn since she burst upon the 
musical horizon in the summer of 1939. 


She sings. 


Dorotuy was born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, on September 3, 1910, into the 


Dorothy Maynor at home in a rare leisure moment. Most 
of the time she is rehearsing for concerts. Yesterday’s ap- 


plause is no excuse for laxity in tomorrow’s work, she says. 


simple home of a Methodist minister. 
Although she had piano lessons along 
with her brother and sister and sang in 
the children’s choir in Sunday school be- 
fore she was in her ’teens, Dorothy dis- 
played none of the gigantic talent which 
was to make her the Dark Nightingale 
of the Concert Stage before she reached 
the age of thirty. 

She graduated into the adult choir of 
her father’s church, where singing in the 
alto section at first hid the true quality 
of her voice but may have helped, as 
Miss Maynor herself believes, to develop 
her present phenomenal range of three 
octaves. 

At fourteen, Dorothy entered the 
grammar school of nearby Hampton In- 
stitute. Participation in tennis and hock- 
ey and majoring in domestic science, left 
little time for music, but she had a few 
voice lessons from Dr. Nathaniel R. Dett, 
the distinguished composer and teacher, 


and sang anonymously in his excellent 
choir. 

The first recognition of her ability 
came when she was nineteen. Believing 
that Europe should know more about 
American Negro youth, George Foster 
Peabody had succeeded in booking the 
Hampton Choir for a good-will tour of 
England and the Continent, and from 
the one hundred and twenty members of 
the group, Dorothy was one of the forty- 
five chosen for the trip. 

Listed on the programs already printed 
and sent ahead was Thomas Campion’s 
“As By The Waters of Babylon.” The 
soprano soloist for this number unex- 
pectedly left the Institute for a recital 
in Carnegie Hall and Dr. Dett, to solve 
the last-minute problem of replacing her, 
lined the sopranos in a row and had each 
one try the solo part. He selected Doro- 
thy Maynor. 
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The tour took place in 1929-30. Mean- 
while, her class in the high school was 
graduated, and Dorothy's application for 
the domestic science course was on file 
in the registrar’s office in the college. 
Upon her return to Norfolk, Dr. Dett 
told Dorothy he had taken the liberty 
of changing her enrollment to  public- 
school music. She looks back upon the 
substitution as the first in a series of 
events conditioned entirely by luck. “All 
the good things of my life have been 
accidental—purely accidental,” she says. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
the four years spent studying public- 
school music, which is a form of art 
devoted principally to bringing out abil- 
ity in others. Dorothy enjoyed every one 
of her classes, but as to her grades?—she 
has no recollection of them at all but 
thinks, “It might be most interesting to 
go back sometime and look.” (They are 
uniformly high) . 

Dorothy’s solo part in the spring con- 
cert of her graduation year was, unknown 
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to the singer, auditioned by John Findlay 
Williamson of the - Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, New Jersey. She ac- 
cepted his subsequent offer of a scholar- 
ship and was there three years studying, 
with plans to return to Norfolk and teach 
after receiving her diploma. 

At about this time, Miss Harriet 5S. 
Curtis of Boston, and Dean of Women 
at Hampton, chanced to hear Dorothy 
again. She believed that her voice and 
talent could be used to better advan- 
tage than demonstrating passages and 
beating out time for a group of student 
Funds which Miss Curtis pro- 
vided sent the well-groomed young wom- 
an to New York to train for a concert 
career. 


singers. 


More for the purpose of gratifying her 


sponsor than of realizing any personal 
ambition, she plunged with her custom- 
ary energy into the grind of daily lessons, 
work in three foreign languages and long 
hours of meticulous practicing. Directing 
the choir of the Nazarene Congregational 


Ww 


A minister’s wife, Miss Maynor has a flair for homemaking. Completely domestic 
in private life, she is a superb cook, makes draperies, upholsters chairs. 


Church in Brooklyn helped pay living 
expenses. 


AvcGust 8, 1939, was the most impor- 
tant day of Dorothy’s life—spent near 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. It was not 
by accident that Miss Curtis and teacher 
Alan Haughton had decided upon the 
Berkshires as a suitable spot for the va- 
cation which was to reward their protegée 
for three vears of steady hard work. 

The Boston Symphony was in its sum- 
mer camp at Tanglewood, and the audi- 
tion they were trying to arrange with 
the celebrated conductor, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, would either mean confirmation 
of their hopes in the girl or spell time 
and money wasted. 

It was after an unsuccessful morning 
of auditioning double-bass players for 
the position of first desk that Dr. 
Koussevitzky consented to listen. Frus- 
trated and irritable, he sat down in the 
third row of the deserted orchestra shed, 
determined to have it over with. 

Scared to death, Dorothy mounted the 
platform and sang. Her auditor perked 
up as she sang Handel’s “Oh Sleep Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” and at the con- 
clusion of an aria from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” the scholarly Bostonian leaped to 
his feet. “A native Flagstad,” he cried. 
“The world must hear this voice!” 

He began by introducing it next after- 
noon to an exclusive picnic gathering, 
and at the end of a difficult program 
which Dorothy had sung with less than 
twenty-four notice, the hand- 
picked audience of musical intelligentsia 
rose and gave the bewildered girl an 
ovation which lasted for thirty minutes. 
Her “discovery” was front-page news. 

Asked to comment on what Dr. 
Koussevitzky actually said to her per- 
sonally during those two days, Miss 
Maynor replies, “I haven’t the faintest 
idea what anyone said. I was stunned. 
It all happened so suddenly, before I was 
remly for it—musically or spiritually.” 

However, it is typical of Miss Maynor 
that common sense prevailed. With the 
Berkshires still echoing her praises, she 
rushed back to New York and intensified 
her preparation for an official debut 
three months later. Dorothy had gone to 
the mountains for two weeks of rest and 
pleasure. She was there three days. 
“And I haven’t had the vacation yet,” 
she laments. 

Faced with the ordeal of living up to 
the most extravagant praise ever to 
herald a new American singer, it was a 
terrified young woman of twenty-nine 
who walked out on the platform of Town 
Hall one night in November and sang a 
taxing program for the critics, profes- 
sionals and erudite listeners who packed 
the house and banked the stage. Unable 
to believe that the furore afterwards 
was of her own creating, she fled the 
back-stage crush and refused for three 

(Continued on page 65) 
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WHE history books say nothing about it, but it is true: 
et Masi were lost in the desert, and we nearly died. 
Lost: that is why the three who got through were late in 
arriving at the manger. 


We were four when we left Persia: we were Gaspar, 
Melchoir, Belthazar and—myself, whose name is lost in 
infamy because I deserted these three known ones on the 
road to Bethlehem. We started together down the trail of 
The Star, and one evil day we decided (it would save time!) 
to leave the good safe roads of Chaldea and strike across 
the desert to Jerusalem. We lost our way in the desert; we 
wandered in despair and we met thirst and hunger and we 
felt the breath of death’s angel coming close. And thus it 
was that when we reached the desert’s rim we found our- 
selves not near Jerusalem, as we had planned, but on the 
borders of Syria! We were four halfedead, hollow-=cyed 
ghosts staring wildly and clutching gold, frankincense and 
myrrh wrapped in filthy rags torn from our bodies. 

We must have been a terrifying sight; frightened 
mothers snatched their children, at sight of us, and ran in- 
doors; the Jews of Palestine were cold to us and suspicious 
and sometimes cruel. We begged crusts from door to door 
and drank with the dogs from the roadside ditch; when we 
mentioned The Star, the people were sure that we were 
mad. And we found no friend in all that land until we 
came to the house of the widow of Bethsaida—she whose 
husband had just been drowned in Galilee, she who had 
two hungry little children to feed—she opened her door 
and gave us drink and she bade us sleep, exhausted, on the 
floor before her hearth. 
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She begged new clothes for us, she fed us of her meager 
store of food, and she said naught of her sorrow or her 
woe. She said nothing as we began to plan what was left 
of our journey; she sat and listened as we became fevered 
with excitement, talking of The Star—and the King to be 
born beneath it. We were anxious to be off; we might be 
late, even now. It was not until we went into the dark 
corners of the hut to gather our gold and frankincense and 
myrrh that we found the widow, sobbing, her eyes red 
from weeping. And it was not until then that we knew that 
she was heavy with child, and that there was no more food 
in the house... 

It was too bad, said Gaspar, but—what could we do? 
Most unfortunate, said Melchior, but—we had braved 
death in the \desert to look upon a King, and we must 
hurry. Sad, said Belthazar, but —this was God's will, and 
we must move on... 

I lost my temper then; | berated them like a common 
scold. Did they know that this woman had saved our lives? 
That she was the only friend in this strange land brave 
enough to pull her latchstring and call us in? They said we 
must go on; I said God would strike us dead if we left this 
widow now. They muttered of the manger; I said, “Here is 
a manger, too. One baby or another...” 


I should not have said that; it was blasphemy, But I did 
say it, in mine anger, and Gaspar, Melchior and Belthazar 
left me without another word. | stayed there with the starv- 
ing family in the fisher-hut, and | did what | could to help. 
| begged food tor them, I went to my knees betore the 
stern=faced men and women of the town, beseeching them 
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to come and help this proud woman who would never ask 
for help. | prayed, to the One God in Whom we Masi be- 
lieved. And the One God must have heard, for the night 
of the birth we found there were kind folk in Bethsaida, 
after all; they came, and turned me out, and | went alone 
into the fields near the waters of the lake and | looked 
toward heaven and | saw The Star. I, the traitor of the 
Masi, saw The Star | had promised God to follow to Beth- 
Ichem! I fell in terror to the earth; | cowered in the deep 
grass like a stricken animal, trying to hide from The Star. 
A darkness deeper than the darkness of the night snuffed 
out the lights in my soul and mind, and the men of the 
village came and lifted me and bore me back into the house. 
When I opened my eyes, I heard a baby cry. 

I never saw Gaspar, Melchior or Belthazar again; they 
went home to Persia by a different road, but I stayed on in 
Galilee. I stayed until a Teacher wiser than any Magi came 
our way and gave me quickly what I had searched for all 
my life. I followed Him from afar and | never knew remorse 
again, and He made me understand that it was better after 
all that I never reached Bethlehem. For the baby born that 
night in Bethsaida followed Him too, and though as a man 
he denied this Teacher thrice, he was still a great follower. 

His name? Peter. Simon Peter. 


Aye, perhaps it is better that | never reached Bethlehem. 
For Gaspar, Melchior and Belthazar gave Him only gold 
and frankincense and myrrh. But | had the education of 
this boy, this Peter, this Rock, across all those years: I gave 


Him... nll Lp of the Laat 


























































Ly DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


S ALL the sons and daughters of 
man are drawn closer and closer together 
on the globe, we are constantly being 
told—with the best of good reasons— 
that we must come to “know” people of 
other nations and races. Yes, of course. 
But how? To study their history is a 
help. But history speaks only of the past. 
To travel as a tourist is much better 
than never to see anything of the world 
beyond one’s own town. But much of 
what the tourist looks at, in his brief 
trips, is like one page in a long book, 
and that book written in a language he 
reads with difficulty. 

For any deeper understanding we need 
to utilize every available one of the 
sources of enlightenment, books of his- 
tory, travel, and, in addition, to pool 
whatever special knowledge any of us 
may have. It is with such an idea of 
sharing with fellow Americans that I sit 
down to tell you something about a dear- 


ly loved French friend of mine. Not 
because she was an important, well- 
known person, but precisely because she 
was not. Because what she was, what 
she made out of the raw material of life, 
is as typical of uncounted other French 
lives as what is done by the elderly 
third-grade teacher in the public school 
nearest to your home, is typical of Amer- 
ican life. 

For Claire Lisiere was a teacher, all of 
her grown-up years, in the public-school 
system of Paris. Any one of you who 
have visited Paris may well have passed 
her in the street. If you did, you prob- 
ably did not even notice that she was 
there, so unobtrusive a figure was she, 
compared to what we think of as the 
“Frenchy” person, for whom tourists’ 





And 


eyes in Paris are on the lookout. Yet 
she was typical and representative. 

If you had seen her, walking along a 
Paris street in her later years, this is 
what you would have seen—only your 
eves would have passed over her—a 
stoutish, erect woman, dressed in black 
or some quiet color. She looked frankly 
her age, for she never dreamed of using 
more make-up than a light dusting of 
powder on her nose for special occasions. 
Always, always, always neat beyond what 
we can conceive of as possible in neat- 
ness; her umbrella rolled with practised 
skill to the smoothest of well-strapped 
shapeliness; her hat free from any grain 
of dust, always set on her head at a 
decent approximation (no more) to what- 
ever was the fashionable angle of that 
year; her hair—dark brown in her youth, 


gray, white, as the years went by—sim- 





in that classroom, lit- 
erally the same room, Claire 
Lisiére continued to teach up 
to the day of her retirement. 






































ply and becomingly arranged and _ neat; 
her shoes probably old, for her salary 
was never large and her family responsi- 
bilities many, but always gleaming clean, 
the laces squarely tied; her hand always 
gloved (in silk or cotton for she never 
had enough money to profit by the ex- 
quisite skill of the famous French mak- 
ers of the kid gloves bought by every 
American in Paris). Her clear hazel eyes, 
set wide apart under a fine broad serene 
brow, had fire and life in them, humor 
and sensibility. but they were generally 
quiet and attentively outward looking. 
seeing what they rested on—this is a 
most unusual trait of character for peo- 
ple-in-general, far more common in 
France than elsewhere. 

Such was the figure which American 
tourists in Paris probably passed without 
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seeing. But such was and is the core of 
the French nation—a great nation if 
there ever was one. Here, briefly set 
down, is the story of her life. 

Because people’s grandfathers and 
grandmothers are determining elements 
in their lives and significant parts of 
their nation’s history, I'll start with her 
father’s father. He was a country school- 
teacher. This was of course so long ago, 
early in the 19th century, that France 
had no “public-school system,” so-called. 
Her grandfather kept a school of his own, 
in a plain old French rural town. Very 
little income of course. A big garden, 
well-tended (traditional French means of 
enlarging small incomes), helped bring 
up the family. 

One of his sons went into iron-working, 
became manager of a small iron foundry, 
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married, started a family, saved, succeed- 
ed, moved to the small city of Amiens, 
put his savings into a small manufactur- 
ing plant which specialized in horseshoes 
—then an essential of life everywhere. 
His daughter’s memories of him during 
her childhood and youth are, like those 
of so many French people, of an almost 
passionately homeloving man. You could 
have set your watch by his risings, his 
departures for work, his return to the 
home, where he was awaited so eagerly. 
If only people who think of “French- 
men” as being lightminded and casual in 
their personal relations, could look 
through the walls of the millions of or- 
dinary French homes, and see how 
French fathers of families adore and give 
themselves to their children, love and 
cling to their wives, and—more than this 
—share with their wives their own pre- 


occupations, hopes, anxieties, successes, 
failures! 

The children in this family, so closely 
united in affection, grew up in what we 
call “comfortable circumstances.” The 
daughters, born in the 1870’s and 1880's 
never expected—no more than daughters 
of American manufacturers of that period 
—to have to earn their livings. 
They went to a good girls’ school, learned 
how to sew nicely, how to dance grace- 
fully at parties, how to play the piano— 
exactly 


own 


like our own American grand- 
mothers and mothers of that period. 
But the manufacturer invented a 
better method for improving the way 
horseshoes made. That is, he 
turned to the unstable world of inven- 
tors, away from producing. His partner 
was more clever than he—you know the 
old story. 


were 


It was his partner who got 
hold of the patent, made the money. 
The honest man who knew nothing of 
lawsuits, lost his case. His business had 
gone rapidly downhill. He moved to 
Paris to attend more closely to the strug- 
gle over the patent. He went into bank- 
ruptcy, died of a broken heart. We have 
all known cases like it. 

The oldest of his young-lady daugh- 
ters, Claire, was then nineteen, slim, 
charmingly pretty, gay, graceful, accom- 
plished—wholly untrained in earning- 
your-living skills. Giving up any idea of 
marriage (for she would not lay on the 
shoulders of any man the burdens she 
saw before her), she became the head of 
the family. At top speed, with an in- 
tent, focused concentration of all her 
untried mental abilities, she rushed 
through normal-school training. When 
her father died, she was already in- 
stalled as a grade teacher in a classroom 
in a public school in Paris. 

And in that. classroom, literally the 
same room, she continued to teach all 
her life, up to the day of her retirement 
at 65. The system in the public school 
where she taught was not like ours. The 
teacher begins with a group of children 
when they first appear at school, tiny 
things, still hanging hard to their moth- 
ers’ hands, and takes that same group 
right through all the years of their school- 
life, up to their early adolescence, when 
they are often taller than she. She knows 
them intimately, every one of them, their 
capacities, special gifts, special weak- 
nesses. They are tied to her by infinite, 
subtle and strong ties of years lived to- 
gether. It is from her that they learn 
the history of their nation, weep as she 
reads the story of Joan of Arc; thrill in 
proud exaltation over that fight to better 
the lives of plain people, called the 
French Revolution; it is from her influ- 
ence that they come to feel the sacred 
responsibility for carrying forward to the 
future the torch of civilized life lighted 
by their forebears. It is with her that 
they struggle with the multiplication 

Continued on page 67) 





Bima something wrong,” she said. WS SAK 
“| can’t quite figure what it is. Oh, yes we SASS) 
—of course. You need a star. A star, 


to go on the very top.” 


» 

B Y THE time Dave had finished the 
chores, the storm that had been threaten- 
ing all day began in earnest. He threw 
extra feed into the manger, remembering 


as he did so the old legends about the 
dumb beasts opening their mouths to 
speak on Christmas Eve. 

“T’d hate for them to say I neglected 
them,” he said grinning. 

Always he felt a childish lift of spirits 
to see snow at Christmastime. There 
was, however, nothing very Christmasy 
abdut this one. The wind had a knife- 
edge to it; fine particles of sleet and ice 
froze to his eyebrows, lashed his face. 
Already the ground was getting slick. 

A bitter night outside, but the kitchen, 
when he let himself into it, was warm 
and welcoming. Through the open door 
he could see the Christmas tree, set up 
by the fireplace in the living room. He 
had certainly done his best with that 
tree—strung garlands of popcorn, hung 
tinsel, and hunted up all the bright orna- 
ments that hadn’t been used since Bruce 
was a shaver. But there was still some- 
thing wrong with it, though he couldn’t 
make out for the life of him what it was. 
Lynn would know in a minute. Always 
Lynn was able to see through to the 
heart of a problem and set it to rights 
without fuss or trouble. Strange that, 
through all the years, she had never been 
able to sense what was holding him back 
from saying all the things that were in 
his heart. Well, that was over now, and, 
please God, this was the last tree he 
would ever trim by himself. Next year 
Lynn would be with him, to deck its 
branches and hang the greens. She 
would know exactly how to do it. There 
was such a feeling of rightness about her, 
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like a room fragrant with warmth and 
friendliness—a sweetness, too, like an or- 
chard redolent with blossoms. 

He began a careful survey of the 
house. Everyone said there was no one 
in Hale County who could clean like Pet 
Downing. That was why he had hired 
her to give the house a thorough going 
over. By nature he was a tidy man, but 
there must be something surpassing mere 
order when he brought Lynn home to- 
night. 

Tonight! His heart skipped a_ beat. 
He understood better what Lynn meant 
when she said, “There’s something lovely 
about a Christmas wedding. It’s as if all 
the world were helping you celebrate 
it.” 

Well, they were having it then, as she 
had wished. Every detail was her plan- 
ning. No trip. 

“Not unless you want one, Dave. As 
for me, I'll be glad to be going out to 
your place at once. You know I’ve never 
had what you could really call a home.” 

And so she hadn’t. There was cer- 
tainly nothing very homelike about the 
house of a second cousin, once removed, 
which had been opened to you because 
you were a good nurse and a cheerful 
companion. 

“If I could ever,” Lynn would often 
lament, “so much as move a crocheted 
doily without having Sallie ob- 
ject, I'd be able to stand it a little 
better.” 

Well, that was over now. This house 
was Lynn’s, to do with as she pleased. 
She could discard, re-arrange— 
change to her heart’s content. He was 
going to spend the rest of his life, mak- 
ing her feel it was her home. He reached 
out to touch his gift to her. 

It was a fire screen, hand-carved, beau- 
tifully polished. It more than a 
piece of wood—there were dreams and 
hopes and heartaches etched into its 
satiny ‘surface. Here was the jagged cut 
which, try as he would, he could never 
work into the design. It stood apart, as 
did the occasion when he made it. He 
had only started the piece then, with no 
set plan in his mind concerning it. No 
plan, but a sort of formless hope which 
he dared not admit, even to himself. 

Bruce, coming upon him as he worked, 
stopped to watch him. “Nice piece of 
work,” the boy said. “You can just save 
it for my wedding present. Wanted you 
to be the first to know—Lynn’s marry- 
ing me.” 


Cousin 


move, 


Was 


The knife slipped: there was a great 
cut, like a scar, on the wood. Keeping 
his eve on it, Dave said steadily, “I’m 
glad. But not surprised. It’s what I'd 
hoped for.” 

Nor was he surprised. Ever since he 
and Bruce had come to live with Great- 
aunt Hitty and met Lynn for the first 
time, he had expected this. How old 
were they then? He was eleven, so that 
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would have made Bruce five. The old 
lady had peered over her glasses at the 
two of them, and said testily, 

“Boys are a nuisance. I guess you'll 
have to stay, though, because there’s no 
place else for you to go. You're to make 
as little trouble as you can, understand?” 

Bruce crept close to Dave, put his 
small hot fist in his. “I want my moth- 
er,” he whimpered. 

“Tl have no sniffling,” the old lady 
said sharply. (She meant well, Dave re- 
minded himself. She was old, and two 
boys coming into her orderly life through 
no choosing of hers would upset her, nat- 
urally. She did not mean to be hard. She 
just couldn’t see that little Bruce was 
lonely. For himself Dave wanted noth- 
ing; he was practically a man. For Bruce 
he wanted something that would take 
the place of a mother.) 

He drew the little fellow closer to his 
side. “We'll do our best,” he told Aunt 
Hitty. “Don’t mind Bruce, he’s just a 
baby. [ll take care of him.” 

“Get along with you,” the old lady 
ordered. “There’s a little girl somewhere 
out in the yard. Name’s Lynn Mason. 
She’s a sort of cousin of yours—well, not 
exactly, but she’s a cousin to some of 
your kin.” 

They went out into the yard and sure 
enough, there was Lynn. She had on a 
blue dress, and her hair was braided in 
two taffy-colored pigtails. Her eyes were 
the color of the larkspur blooming in the 
untended her feet. 


borders at Seeing 


Bruce’s tears, she came to meet them. 

“Don’t cry, little boy,” she said, from 
the dignity of her six years. “I have 
some cookies for you, see?” 

She handed them to him, and the 
child’s tears stopped at once. “Um Lynn 
Mason,” she explained. “You're the boys 
who are going to live here, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Dave told her. “I’m Dave 
Stone, and this is Bruce, my little 
Our mother and father were— 
they “se on a 
wrecke 

“T know.” Lynn said. “Cousin Sallie 
told me.” 


brother. 


train, and. it was 


Bruce’s cookie 
gone, his wails started afresh. 

Dave bent over him, put an arm about 
his shoulder. “Don’t 
begged. “This is a nice place. There are 


“T want my mother!” 


cry, Brucy,” he 


cows here I bet, and horses, and every- 
thing. You'll like it here.” 

“There are some kittens in the barn,” 
Lynn said. “I know just where to find 
them. If you'll stop crying, we'll go look 
for them.” 

That was the way it had been from 
the first—he and Lynn working together 
to make Bruce happy. Dave had prom- 
ised Aunt Hitty he would take care of 
Bruce, and he had kept his word. Aunt 
Hitty used to say he spoiled the boy. 
“You'll rue the day,” she’d say. “Thank 
heavens I won’t live to see the sort of a 
namby-pamby you'll make of him. [’m 
leaving this place to you, although I ex- 
pect you'll let Bruce wheedle you out of 


The car slithered sideways; the injured boy 
gave another groan. Dave looked and saw 
Bruce’s curly brown hair on the pillow. 
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it before I’m cold in my grave.” 

No, the farm was his, and his it would 
remain. He loved every inch of it—the 
fence, white with dogwood in the spring 
the sturdy old house, the sloping fields, 
the barns and orchard. It was all twined 
into the very fibers of his heart. Its dear- 


ness grew greater with every passing 
year, especially after Aunt Hitty was 


gone and he felt the place was really his. 
He could never understand Bruce’s dis- 
taste for it. 
Aunt Hitty 
you so” 


would have said, “I told 
many times 
seeing the sort of boy 
grown up to be, if he could really be 
valled a grownup. Gay, feckless, en- 
tirely without responsibility. But he had 
a way with him, and half the girls in the 
county were after him. Dave worried 
about the way they ran after him; that 
was why, even though something caught 
and twisted his heart at the news, he was 
glad to know the boy was 
marry Lynn. 

“T hope you'll be very happy,” he told 
him. “Have you any plans? Would you 
like to—to live here?” 

Lynn, here in this house! 
every day, talking with her, 
was his brother’s wife! 
him drew 


with the passing 


years, Bruce had 


going to 


Seeing her 
knowing she 
The very heart of 
back from the thought, and 
yet, there was no place else for Bruce 
to os. 

“Not me,” Bruce laughed. “I’m going 
to Chicago, and get a job. Some time 
this fall P'll come back, and we’l! be mar- 
ried. I can’t stand it around this dump.” 

“Lynn likes it here.” She did, oh she 
did. She loved the farm as much as he 
did. 

“If Lynn wants to bury herself here, 
she’d better marry you,” Bruce said. 

“If you'll settle down to business and 
really work, I'll stake you till you get a 
start,” Dave said roughly. * ‘But you're 
to stay with it, understand?” 

“Of course.” Bruce’s voice was care- 
less, gay. He brushed back his curly 
brown hair. His eyes danced. “You 
needn’t be so cross about it, Gram’ma. I 
promise to wear my rubbers when it 
rains, too.” 

That was Bruce. Dave could never 
stay mad at him long. Nobody could. 

Bruce went off to Chicago, leaving the 
house strangely lonesome without him. 
Grandest place on earth, he wrote. 
Plenty to see, plenty to do. Didn’t know 
why he’d ever stuck around on that farm 


as long he had. And would Dave 
please send him a little money. Prices 


were out of sight in this man’s town. He 
had a job, and soon as he got caught up, 
he’d pay it back. The letters became 
fewer, almost ceased entirely. 
Dave went often to see Lynn. 
sorry 


He felt 
for her, stuck there with a cross, 
sick old woman, never getting out for 
fun like other girls did. Not that you 
ever got a word of complaint out of her 
about it; on the contrary, being with her 


was like walking into a patch of sunlight. 
Always he took her some gift—a bunch 
of flaming zinnias, a fat broiler, a basket 
of cider-sweet apples. 

“Hello, Lynn,” he would say, offering 
her whatever gift he had brought that 
day. “Thought I'd just drop by and see 
what you hear from that brother of 
maine. He never bothers to write me any 
more.” 

It did him good to see her 
up at his coming. It must be because 
Bruce, wanted someone to 
talk about him to her. Funny, he 
couldn’t remember ever having 
alone with her before. Always there had 
been Bruce, laughing, talking, cutting 


face light 
she missed 


been 
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up, holding the center of things. Now, 
although it was Bruce they talked of, it 
seemed that he and Lynn were getting to 
know the real persons they were. 

Bruce had said he was coming back 
to marry Lynn “some time in the fall.” 
By the middle of November, Dave was 
beginning to be uneasy. Nothing had 
been said, either in Bruce’s rare letters, 
or by Lynn, that would indicate the wed- 
ding was going to take place at all. He 
stood it as long as he could, and then one 
morning, on pretense of having business 
in town, went by Lynn’s house. 

It was early—Lynn was eating break- 
fast. She jumped up eagerly at his com- 
ing. “Sit down,” she said. “The coffee’s 
extra special this morning. I'll make 
some fresh toast, too.” 

She busied herself about the kitchen 
with its crisp curtains and shining lino- 
leum. Every movement of her hands was 





deft, sure. There was something inti- 
mate and dear about the two of them 
together in that clean, homey room, 
filled with the smell of toast and coffee 
bubbling in the percolator. It was almost 
as if he and she—. He pulled himself 
together. 

“T guess you'll be going to Chicago 
most any day now,” 

She set the plate of toast down care- 
fully. “I’m not going, Dave,” she told 
him quietly. 

“Not going—?” 

“There, Dave, don’t look so. It’s the 
best thing. It’s what Bruce wants. I’ve 
known for time—I just 
told you.” 


he said. 


some haven't 

“If going away to Chicago is respon- 
sible for him doing this—” 

“Tt isn’t. I think he wanted to break 
it off almost as soon as it started. That's 
partly why he went to Chicago—” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying,” 
Dave broke in harshly. “He’s 


about you—he’s been since the fi 


crazy 
irst day 
That day you gave him 
the cookies and took him to see the kit- 
tens. Remember?” He rubbed his hand 
across his eyes. How far away and long 
ago that seemed. “He’s crazy about 
you,” he finished quietly. “He may for- 
get it for awhile, but he’ll come back to 
you, wait and see.” 

“He’s not coming back, Dave. 
you, it’s all off.” 

“He can’t do this to you,” Dave said 
fiercely. “Everybody in this town knows 
you are to be married this fall. I won't 
stand by and see you humiliated this 
way, and by my own brother.” 

“There’s nothing you can do about it, 
Dave,” she said. ‘““Unless—” she stopped 
a moment, then went on with a breath- 
less rush of words, punctuated by a 
strange little laugh. “Unless you want 
to take his place!” 

Dave could feel 
away from his face, 
great crimson rush. He could not meet 
Lynn’s eves, but well he knew the hurt 
that must lie in them. The things she 
had had to face—clacking tongues of 
neighbors and friends, whispers behind 
her back. She wanted to save her pride, 
just as any girl would. If she married 
him, they could say, “Bruce Stone stayed 
away a mite too long. His brother go! 
the girl.” 

That was what she wanted them to 
say; it was what he must give them 
room to say. 

“If you'll have me, Lynn,” he said. 
“T’d be the proudest man in the world. 
You don’t have to make it any 
than you like. I won’t rush you.” 

It was then that she said, “Christmas 
Eve, Dave. If that suits you.” 

Christmas—not six weeks off. She 
couldn’t really want it like that. It was 
because her pride was hurt that she 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Poster Gil 
HE girl from Jackson Park had been 
in too much of a hurry that morning 
to buy a newspaper; she sat in the 

streetcar, bound for her job in Chicago’s 

Loop, idly reading the advertising cards 

up under the roof. It struck Josephine 

Peterson then that there was something 

missing up there. The ads spoke of chew- 

ing gum, whiskey, Sloan’s Liniment, hair 
wash, Sal Hepatica, candidates for alder- 
men, home-loan plans—they covered 
most of the physical needs of man, but 
if you were looking for some spiritual 
help to get you through the day, you 
wouldn’t get it from those ads. Why 
wasn’t the Bible up there, “Jo” Peterson 
asked herself? Why wasn’t there a verse 
or two from the Best Seller of all time? 

Right there, the organization known as 
Best Seller Publicity was born. 

Miss Peterson claims that Best Seller 
Publicity was “prayed into existence,” by 
a group of four who met in an Oak Park 
home. And it has been kept alive and 
given its phenomenal growth by a con- 
stantly enlarging group willing to add 
money and time to their prayers. A 
group of artists fell under the Peterson 
spell—and offered to contribute their 
services; that was no mean contribution, 





for the artists happened to be topnotch- 
ers. They and  are—Vaughn 
Shoemaker of the Daily News, Coleman 
Anderson of the Tribune, Francis Chase, 
Robert Mackay, Warner Sallman (he 
who has done that recent spectacular 
portrait of the Christ), Walter Ohlsen, 
Herbert Olsen, Roswell Brown. Jo Peter- 
son is an artist herself; she meets with 
the staff and they thrash out suggestions 
for the 11 x 28 streetcar signs that- are 
the talk of streetcar riding Chicago. 

Imagine a man all wrapped up in how 
to get an eighty percent profit out of his 
business looking up to see a Best Seller 
ad that says, “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and .. .” 
Or a drunk looking up to see the picture 
of a sower sowing his seed, and the verse 
beside him reading: “Be not deceived; 
God is not 
soweth ... 
that. 

A woman doctor got the idea and do- 
nated some money she had been saving 
to pay off a mortgage on her home. 
Invalids in a sanitarium caught wind of 
it, and asked to help. A woman who took 
in washing took in more washings and 
started raising canaries on the side, so 
she could help; she sent $20 with a note 
saying: “I washed for this...” A private 
in the South Pacific sent a check, with 
an explanation: “I had a little extra 
blood, and I sold it... 





were 


mocked; whatsoever a man 
” There are hundreds like 
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\ schoolteacher from Downer’s Grove 
drives twenty miles to work with the 


group. Students working their way 
through college donate their “extra” 


time; a young man who works in the 
steel mills fifty-six hours a week puts in 
from ten to twenty hours in the Best 
Seller office. A public accountant gives 
his services free, auditing. Professors, 
office newspaper- 
men, carpenters, an El. conductor, and 
even some kind 10- to 14-year-old boys 
hack at the steadily mounting job. A 
12-vear-old started the campaign to get 
God in the streetcar ads of Elkhart, In- 
diana; a group of streetcar conductors 
are the “committee” in Vancouver. 


workers, housewives, 


It wasn’t easy at first; by 1938, a year 


after they started, they had only 250 
cards mounted in the streetcars of Chi- 
cago. Today there are 2200 cards in the 


Windy City alone, and in_ ninety-six ” 


other cities there are thousands moore, 
Some 120 cities use the cards in one way 


or another. Jo figures that her cards so far 


have done 75,000,000 hours—or 3,125,000 ~ 


days—or 8,561-odd years—of preaching, 
and she has stories of conversions that 
would break your heart. 

More than 1,600 Army and Navy chap- 
lains are’on her list; they get the posters 
without charge and they have put them 
up in orderly rooms, chapels, ready 
rooms, chaplains’ offices, barracks and 
recreation halls from Metz to the Mari- 
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“Eom the light of the world, He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
bat shall have the light of life” 
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anas. In more than 1,600 stations, they 
call those cards “Silent Chaplains.” 

Now they are beginning to spread into 
department civic auditoriums, 
warehouses, gas stations, express offices 
and freight depots, flagmen’s shanties 
along the railroads, firehouses, _high- 
school bulletin boards, clubrooms. Harry 
Rimmer, who is president of the Scien- 
tific Research Society, calls it “the 
brightest and most promising movement 
in the world today.” That’s no exaggera- 
tion. And it’s something of a miracle, 
considering that it was started on a shoe- 
string and a prayer. 

The girl from Jackson Park says yes, 
it takes time and money, but first of all 
she wants prayer. 
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Superintendent Miller wel- 
comed me cordially. “I’ve got 
a surprise for you,” he said. 
“Good or bad?’ | asked. 


by GUY 


HOWARD 


ET us bow our heads in prayer,” I 
began. As I prayed it came to me that 
there seemed an almost sinister implica- 
tion in the preacher’s, “Brethren, I shore 
aims to find out.” I remembered that I 
was in a country whose citizens had a 
reputation for being suspicious of every 
stranger lest they be taken offguard by a 
federal agent. 

I took as my text the words from 
James 4:14, “For what is your life? It 
lseven a vapor that appeareth for a little 
while and then vanisheth away.” 

I talked on Christian service and ex- 
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plained that to use one’s life best was 
to serve others in works as well as in 
words . . . Nothing is to be gained by 
fighting the sinner . . . Love him and 
his soul even if we do not love his ways. 
I illustrated with my story about Zeb 
Frasier, the bootlegger against whom I 
had refused to testify. I related how he 
was found guilty and how I asked for 
him to be paroled to me—not because I 
loved his ways, I emphasized, but be- 
cause I loved his soul. 

This story had a magical effect on my 
hearers for I could notice at once looks 
of pleased surprise and general relaxa- 
tion. From that point on, the congrega- 
tion followed the sermon with interest. 

I finished, thanking the other minister 
for being so considerate of a stranger 
and asked him to pronounce the benedic- 
tion. 

Silently, we walked the two and a half 


miles from the church to the James’ 


home. I felt uncomfortable. Had I done 
the wrong thing? We entered the house 
and Mrs. James disappeared into the 
kitchen to fix us a snack. 

“Preacher, you'll do,” James said as 
we sat down. I looked up, startled but 
relieved. “I felt sorry for you, the way 
the other fellow put you on the spot, 
but you did yourself proud.” 


THE NEXT DAY was one of the warmest 
I have ever experienced in the Ozarks. 
I walked west in the heat for half an 
hour, finally being overtaken by two men 
in a pick-up truck. They invited me to 
ride if I could bump along in the small 
truck and I climbed in for an answer. 

They drove as if the devil were behind 
them and I held to the low sides of the 
truck as best I could. The road was 
rough and winding. Finally we rounded 
one unusually sharp turn: the car wheels 
struck a rut with a terrific impact and 








I was thrown clear of the truck alighting 
on my back and shoulders. 

Everything went black. 

When I came to I was lying in the 
truck where the men had put me and 
was being driven toward Branson and a 
doctor. The doctor told me I had suf- 
fered three broken ribs. “You need to 
go to a hospital for a few weeks,” he said. 

“But I can’t.” I replied. “I haven’t 
any money to pay for hospital care.” 

“There’s a work camp 
where they are building an airport about 
four miles from here on Dewey Bald.” 
the doctor said. “Transient camp, they 
call it. They’ve got a kind of hospital 
and there’s a young doctor in charge. 
It won’t cost you anything to stay there 
as it’s one of the relief 
agencies. I’ve been called there a few 
times and I know it is all right.” 

“T better get started, then.” IT. said, 
as the pain in my side reminded me of 
my broken ribs. 

“Tl take you out in my 
doctor volunteered. 

Doctor Davis at the camp 
was a skilled young doctor and he soon 
had my ribs set and taped in_ place. 
Then for two weeks I had fine care in 
the screened luxury of a tent that bore 
the label, “Hospital.” 


Government 


Government 


car,” the 


transient 


My stay in the transient camp as a 
non-paying guest of the United States 
government was a pleasant and interest- 
ing experience, notwithstanding — the 
broken The food wholesome 
and well cooked, if plam. Dr. Davis 
gave me the best of care and when he 
discharged me _ from _ his 
Schappell, camp superintendent, called 
me into his office. 

“Reverend Howard.” he said, “we need 
you in this camp. Would you be inter- 
ested in staying with us and doing some 
social work?” 

Mr. Schappell and an assistant had 
been doing the best they could with the 
social work, in addition to their regular 
duties, but for time they had 
realized that it was a full-time job. Each 
man had to be checked in and out: often 
clothing must be 
were taken. 
the big job and one requiring the most 
time and patience—to talk to these men 
and ferret out their their 
real needs. 

“If you desire to do mission work, 
here is a great opportunity.” the super- 
intendent concluded. “The salary is good, 
and camp maintenance with it. 
Your nights will be your own and you'll 
find plenty of places within walking dis- 
tance where you can preach, if you want 
to.” 

I wasn’t prepared to answer the super- 
intendent immediately for I had come to 
the Ozarks to do missionary work among 
the simple hill folk—not among worldly 
transients. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Schappell,” I re- 
plied. “I’d like a few days to think this 
over. I will go to see my two sons and 
talk it over with them. I'll return on 
Monday and give you my answer.” 

“T had expected to return to my school 
in Hickory County by the first of Sep- 
tember,” I went on. “However, my old- 
est son now has a certificate to teach and 
I could ask the school board to let him 
substitute for me.” 

“Tt seems to me they owe that much 
to you,” the superintendent said. “Didn't 
you tell me, when I was recording your 
case history, that you rebuilt the school- 
house for them?” 


I rope into Branson on the supply 
truck and started walking to Springfield. 
A traveling man stopped me and gave 
me a ride all the way to the Queen City. 
Then I walked out to the truck farm 
where Albert worked. 

Albert was happy at the idea of teach- 
ing school and thought he might like 
that even better than the CCC. His em- 
ployer suggested that Albert remain on 
the job while I went on to Hickory 
County and laid my plan before the 
school board. 

I left at once and was very fortunate 
in getting rides, arriving at Cross Tim- 
bers just before dark. I spent the night 
there with my friends, the Kuglers, and 
reached Mulberry: about ten o'clock the 
following day. I lost no time in seeing 
the members of the school board. They 
agreed to accept my resignation in favor 
of Albert and agreed also to issue him a 


contract as scon as his certificate to 
teach was recorded with Elzie Miller, 
county superintendent, and filed with the 
board. 

I spent the night with the Hillerofts 
and went to the Bybees the next day, 
Clayton was in fine spirits and showed 
continued improvement. “He works in 
the field almost ‘every day,” Dewey By- 
bee informed me with pride, “and he’s a 
plum’ good hand, too.” 

Next morning I walked to Hermitage 
to record Albert’s certificate.. Superin- 
tendent Miller welcomed me cordially, 
He started to open a file on his desk as 
he said, “I’ve got a surprise for you.” 

“Good or bad?” I asked. 

“It'd look good to me,” he said as he 
took an envelope from his file and opened 
it. He removed a blue slip from the en- 
velope and handed it to me. “Think you 
‘an use it?” 

I looked at it in surprise for it was a 
warrant for seventy-six dollars. “How'd 
this happen?” J asked. 

“Some folks call it a bonus but it’s 
really just the rest of the salary due 
you,” Superintendent Miller said. “Here 
in Missouri the money remaining in the 
teachers’ fund after school year is ended 
must revert to the state or be paid to 
the teacher.” He grinned. “I never heard 
of anyone turning any money back.” 

No one could have been more pleas- 
antly surprised than I was. What a for- 
tune it seemed to be! I took care of Al- 
bert’s business and then hurried to the 
county seat bank where I bought sev- 
enty-five dollars’ worth of travelers’ 


| bought Clayton a rifle, boots, shirt and whipcord pants while a fire glowed with- 
in me for | knew just how much his boyish heart longed to possess these things. 
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checks. Ross Coon, the cashier, would 
not let me pay him the customary fee 
for issuing the checks. “No, Brother 
Howard,” he argued, “your service to 
Mulberry is worth far more to this bank 
than the fee for these checks, and we 
are only happy to show a little appre- 
ciation.” He even provided a ride to 
Springfield. 

I bought Clayton a fine .22 caliber 
rife, a pair of high-laced boots, a shirt, 
and a pair of whipcord pants. These 
were mailed by parcel post and a fire 
gowed warmly within me as I reflected 
upon the moment when he would open 
the surprise package. I knew just how 
much his boyish heart longed to possess 
these things. It was reason enough that 
| offered prayers of thanks to Our Fa- 
ther for the money I had received that 
morning and for the wonderful sunshine 
that seemed flooding the lives of myself 
and my boys. 

From Springfield I reported by phone 
to Albert then started walking once more 
down the highway toward Branson. It 
was late at night when I quit the road 
for a bed in a small tourist cabin near 
there, for rides had been few and short. 
I spent a little time in town the next 
morning and it was dinnertime when I 
walked into camp. Mr. Schappell gave 
me a hearty welcome. 

During the first four days in camp, I 
was an interested spectator, following 
Dr. Davis on his rounds of social-service 
work, studying my job. By Friday morn- 
ing I was ready to go to work. 

The average age of the men was fifty- 
two years. We divided them into two 
groups: laborers and skilled craftsmen. 
The common laborers had attained an 
average fifth-grade education; the aver- 
age for the much smaller, skilled-labor 
group was slightly above thirty-five 
semester hours of college work. 

On the first Sunday after returning to 
camp, I walked across the hills to the 
Gretna Church. The little group of forty 
gathered there for Sunday school wel- 
comed me warmly. When they learned 
that I had preached in Hickory County 
they asked me to conduct worship serv- 
ies for them following Sunday school. 
“How about you preachin’ for us every 
Sunday morning, seein’ how you're liv- 
ing at the camp?” a spokesman asked 
after services. I agreed to return the 
following Sunday morning. 

After dinner back at the camp, I 
walked to the neighborhood of the aban- 
doned Table Rock School, halfway be- 
tween Branson and our camp. The 
building was in quite good condition. 
There were benches, I learned, stored in 
the rafters to be out of the way of the 
young people who had been gathering 
there regularly on Saturday nights. 

I offered to rent the building for two 
dollars a month and to take excellent 
care of it on the condition no one else 
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was to use the place without my consent. 

On Monday evening after work, two of 
the transients went with me and we 
swept the floor and cleaned the building. 
We lowered the benches from the rafters 
and arranged them for church services. 
Then I went about inviting the various 
hill families of the neighborhood to 
church on the following Sunday night. 
An invitation to the transient men was 
posted on the bulletin board in the din- 
ing hall at the camp. 

The hill folk who attended services at 
Gretna on the previous Sunday had done 
well in advertising the “preachin’,” as 
they called it, for a surprisingly large 
crowd greeted me. The entire Sunday 


Ww 
Lift Thine Eyes 


Lin thine eyes and behold the day, 
Glorious in the sun’s first ray. 

Behold the trees, strong-limbed and bare, 
Unwavering in the frigid air. 


Rest thy sight on the drifted snow, 

The sheltered glades the wild things know. 
Lift thine eyes where a curve of hill 
Meets the pasture, white and still. 


Trace the flight of a starling, high 

In a wide expanse of turquoise sky. 
Behold the crimson cardinal’s gleam, 
The sheath of ice on a meadow stream. 


Gaze with quiet joy upon 

The winter dusk when day is gone. 

Lift thine eyes to the peaceful land, 

And behold the Master’s outstretched hand. 


Mildred E. Meeker 


Ww 


school of the now famous Sycamore Log 
Church started an hour early, so that its 
members could walk the four miles to 
Gretna before services began at eleven 
o'clock. The little Gretna Church was 
packed, and the way that group of 
Ozark mountain folk sang the old hymns 
of their forefathers was soul-stirring. 

“Come up the mountain next Sunday 
afternoon and preach for us.” a spokes- 
man of the Sycamore Log Church said. 

“T’'ll be happy to come and preach at 
three o’clock,” I answered. “My time is 
already taken for both the regular morn- 
ing and evening services.” Instead of 
one church, now I had three! 

That night at Table Rock, about three 
score hill people came to the services 
and with the two dozen men from the 
camp, there was standing room only. I 
explained the need for services, suggested 
that a Sunday school be organized and 


told them of my desire to do all I could, 
with no pay nor offerings to be accepted. 
They were much pleased with the idea 
of regular services. 

Many of the small group of men from 
the camp said they would come to every 
service. This I learned from their con- 
versation as we all walked back to our 
camp that night. On the day when the 
men were paid their weekly dollar, one 
old fellow took his hat and went to every 
transient in camp soliciting nickels to 
pay the rent on the building. 

“T never had any raising; just growed 
up in New York’s East Side, but the 
people who have tried to help me have 
been Christians, so the least I can do to 
show my thanks to the Christians will 
be to see you don’t have to pay that rent 
yourself,” he said. Thereafter he never 
failed to have the rent collected and 
ready on the first day of each month 
until a pie-supper was held and we raised 
enough money to make a payment on the 
building. 

Just when things appeared their bright- 
est a letter from Albert brought an 
eclipse to the glow of good fortune. The 
Mulberry school directors hadn’t given 
him the teaching contract as they had 
verbally agreed. Instead they had signed 
with a relative of an influential patron. 
Albert would have to continue his farm 
work because he had passed up a call 
for the CCC and would now have to 
await his turn again. 


My  Intropuction to the Sycamore 
Log Church was a red-letter day in my 
Christian life. This little church, built 
at a cost of much love, labor and eight- 
een dollars in money proved to be a 
spiritual shrine for me. The building, as 
the name implies, was constructed of 
heavy sycamore logs. As I entered, my 
eyes were immediately focused upon a 
plank which bore the inscription, “T will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
which cometh my strength.” The floor 
was of smooth, washed gravel. The roof 
of hand-split oak staves was supported 
by ridge poles which extended the length 
of the building. The pulpit was a three- 
pronged fork of a large walnut tree cut 
to the proper length and set upside 
down. Benches were all of rough oak 
lumber. 

The chaste simplicity of the woodland 
temple, the song of water harmonizing 
with the soft sighing of wind through 
the cedars, brought tears to my eyes. Il 
was like the singing of an angel choir. 
It must have been some similar sacred 
spot that inspired the Psalmist to de- 
clare. “Be still, and know that I am 


God.” 


SHORTLY THEREAFTER I began longing 
for the hills and the hill folk, so on April 
8th I drew my pay from the camp and 
set out on highway 64 to walk the 

(Continued on page 76) 









S THESE words are written they 
are accompanied by the prayer that be- 
fore December 25th, the guns will have 
ceased firing, at least in Europe. 

But the peace which Christ came to 
give is bombproof. It can enter into our 
hearts even amid the bursting of shells 
and the strife of armies. On the darkest 
night of His life when He knew that 
death awaited Him on the morrow, Our 
Lord is reported as saying to His friends, 
My peace I give unto you, not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. His was a 
serenity of spirit which the dreamers of 
the world could not shake. As a prepa- 
ration for Christmas let us think about 
the gift of this peace which the world 
cannot give or take away. 

There is a peace of mind which I can 
understand the world as giving to a man. 
Yonder is a family gathered for the eve- 
ning meal in a comfortable home. The 
war is The have returned 
safely. The hush of eventide has quieted 
the day’s activities. Bodies which have 
been healthily exercised are now rest- 
fully relaxed. No danger lurks to dis- 
turb the thoughts. No financial worries 
threaten the morrow. In such a delicious 
sense of physical well-being and mental 
contentment, I can understand the fa- 
ther or mother looking around the family 
circle and saying, “Now this is what | 
call peace.” 

But when Jesus says, My peace I give 
unto you, He is speaking out of a totally 
different setting. He is met in an upper 
room with the comrades who _ have 
weathered with him the attacks of ad- 
versity and ridicule. The air of the city 
is electric with the gathering storm which 
is to break around Him in all its fury on 


over. sons 


his Christmas, more persons than ever are listening for 
the strains heard by the shepherds, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good will toward men,” 


the morrow. He knows the pain which is 
being prepared for Him. His sensitive 
imagination can feel in advance the ex- 
cruciating torture of the Cross. Treason 
has entered the ranks of His most trust- 
ed friends, and one is already on the way 
to plot His arrest. Out of such a situa- 
tion come the words, My peace I give 
unto you. Surely it was hardly necessary 
for Him to add, Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. For whatever peace 
Jesus felt at that moment was beyond 
the power of the world to give. 

And when I think of men and women 
fighting within range of death, of fami- 
lies anxious for distant 
danger zones, of homes which death has 
already invaded—when I think of all 
this, I realize that if we are to find peace 
this Christmas it must be of the deeper 
kind which the conditions of the world 
cannot destroy. 


loved ones in 


Let us therefore peer as far as we can 
into the secret of this divine gift of 
peace. 

First of all, the peace Christ gives is 
the peace which comes from being at one 
with God. Christ’s life was in such com- 
plete harmony with God’s that He could 
say, I and my Father are one. Recently 
there passed away at the age of more 
than ninety years, a father whose rela- 
tionship with his son was as nearly ideal 
as any that I have ever known. He so 
cultivated the companionship of the son 
that their desires, their tastes, their pur- 
poses were in practically complete har- 
mony. When the father reached the age 
at which he wished to relinquish the 
active direction of his business, his son 
took over. And then for some twenty- 
five years, the father was privileged to 


live nearby and watch his work contin- 
ued and enlarged by his son. This son 
has told me that in all their years to- 
gether, he could recall only once when 
their wills were in conflict. 

As that son and father were attuned 
to each other, so Jesus was in harmony 
with His Heavenly Father. The tuning 
of His life to God’s was no easy process. 
The Gospels have drawn aside the curtain 
and have allowed us to see and hear the 
struggles by which Jesus brought Him- 
self to concert pitch. Just as we have 
watched an orchestra tuning up with all 
the tense motions of the players and the 
groaning strains of the instruments, so in 
the Gospels we observe Christ bringing 
His will and thought into harmony with 
His Father. We see Him in the wilder- 
ness after His baptism wrestling with 
temptation for forty days—days of 
prayer and fasting. We see Christ again 
in Gethsemane going through bloody 
sweat and tears of sorrow as He prays 
that the cup of agony might pass from 
Him. But He came out of those strug- 
gles with a poise and calm which amazed 
all who saw Him. 

You see, the tense hours of Christ’s 
life were His hours of prayer. We well 
may wonder what He would think about 
the easy techniques of prayer so glibly 
advocated today. Many speakers are 
now trying to make prayer popular by 
making it comfortable. A little silence, 
a pleasantly relaxed body, perhaps some 
soft music, in the cushioned pews of a 
church or even more popularly in the 
congenial setting of some hotel ballroom. 
Well, of course, such exercises are men- 
tally refreshing and physically relaxing 
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to taut nerves, but tiiey do not neces- 
sarily attune us to God. We do not tune 
a violin just by loosening the strings, nor 
do we tune our spirits to God’s by just 
relaxing our muscles. No, in much of the 
current teaching about prayer, we simply 
reverse Jesus’ way of praying and doing. 
We rush around feverishly bent on our 
personal and often petty purposes, and 
then we try to relax in prayer; whereas 
Jesus fasted and struggled and sweat 
blood in His hours of prayer, and then 
went about His work with calmness and 
poise and power. 

Jesus brought His will so into line with 
God’s that He was at one with the di- 
vine purpose. He also brought His 
thoughts into line with God. Here is 
where so many of us make our mistake. 
We try to control our actions and our 
words, but since our thoughts are pri- 
vate, can we not think what we please? 
Who knows what we think? Yes, our 
thoughts are private, but if we let them 
run riot inside our heads we can have no 
peace of mind. If we indulge in lustful 
thoughts, then purity of living is a 
perpetual struggle. If our thoughts are 
self-centered, then unselfishness is a con 
tinual strain. For this reason Jesus bade 
us discipline our thoughts.: He 
manded us to control the eye-gate and 
the ear-gate. If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out. Paul caught the Master’s 
thinking, when he 
things are true, what- 
soever honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever 
whatsoever things are of good 
port. if there be any virtue and if there 
he any think on these things.” 
That is a principle of thought control 
we can practice even in wartime. 

Try it now 
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as you sit in your homes. 
Fold up the paper with the war news. 
Stop thinking about battles and blood- 
shed. And let your minds go back to the 
little town of Bethlehem. A stable for 
the beasts of burden—this night a 
woman housed there because there was 
no place for her in the inn—the pains of 
travail—there’s Over 
on another hillside shepherds watching 
their flocks by night—a song in the air— 
Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men—a 
iessenger with good tidings of great jov 
—Unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ, the 
Lord—is it a dream? They say, Come, 
let us yo even unto Bethlehem and sec 
this thing which is come to pass. They 





a baby’s low cry. 





go—they find the manger—beside it a 
man dumb with wonder—within it a 
woman silent, radiant, pondering—and 


a baby’s low ery. And that old, old story 
of wondering love and worshiping shep- 
herds unfolds, do we not feel a peace 
stealing over our minds? 

One of the most influential religious 
workers of our time is Dr. Frank Lau- 
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a RE. 


evangelist, 


missionary. 
he went out to serve the wild 
Moro tribes on the Island of Mindinao. 
Listen to these lines from a letter written 


from that difficult mission field: “As I 
analyze myself I find several things hap- 
pening to me as a result of these two 
months of strenuous effort to keep God 
in mind every minute. This concentra- 
tion upon God is strenuous, but every- 
thing else has ceased to be so. I think 
more clearly, I forget less frequently. 
Things which I did with a strain before, 
I now do easily and with no effort what- 
ever. I worry about nothing, and _ lose 
no sleep.” 

Thus speaks a man who has received 
the gift of peace which comes from being 


one with God in will and thought. Lau- 
bach had discovered what Saint Augus- 
tine had found by a different route. 


After 


which 


trying the physical satisfactions 
worldly living can Augus- 
tine’s still tormented soul turned to God. 
Then he uttered the truth which the cen- 
turies have echoed: “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and we are restless until we 
find rest in Thee.” 
God, and we have no abiding peace until 
we are at one with Him. How is it with 
us—are we at one with God? 

Secondly, when Christ 
I give unto you, 


give, 


Yes, we are made for 





said, My peace 
He was imparting the 
peace which comes from being at work 
with God. We so commonly think of 
peace as something which comes after 
work is done. On many a gravestone we 
see the inscription, “Rest in peace.” It 
is rather natural, after the labors of life 
and perhaps the struggle with pain at 
the end, that we should think of death 
as a peaceful sleep. But such a concep- 
tion is not the full Christian picture of 
either life or death. Christ came that we 
might have life and have it abundantly, 
both here and hereafter. Eternal life 
means activity, work, growth, 
of going on. 

In fact, peace for the individual is 
found only work. Did you ever try 
doing nothing? I know a few people who 
seem to succeed pretty well at it and 
confess that I have moods when I should 
like to do nothing for at least a week. 
But I know that be‘ore the week was up 
I should be restless. No, we are made 
for work as well as for God and we are 
restless until we find ourselves in some 


the glory 


h Ws Sockman_ ( 









useful activity. 1 have a friend who does 
not have to work for a living, but he 
works at the art of living. He is ever 
doing something helpful for others. As 
Dr. Richard Cabot said, work, play, love 
and worship are the four things men live 
by. Without 
on themselves and devour themselves. 
Yet the work which gives peace must 
be more than mere activity. It must be 
work which we feel is of use. In the 
treatment of 


work our energies turn in 


mental dis- 
orders, the patient is set to doing some- 
thing with his hands. At first, 
any handwork will suffice to take his 
mind off himself. But before long, the 
physicians find it necessary 
work that is really 
paying for. 


nervous and 


almost 


to provide 
useful, even worth 

And the work which gives the peace 
Christ gave must be more than merely 
useful. It must have lasting value. 
felt His work to be a 
God’s work; 
and I work. 


Jesus 
carrying on of 
My Father worketh hitherto, 

When a person feels that 
his work is thus geared into God’s work, 
he is “steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as he knows that his labor is not 
vain in the Lord.” 

Moreover, when a man thus feels that 
he is at work with God, he catches the 
pace of God which goes with the peace 
of God. On a May evening in 1871, 
young medical student was pacing back 
and forth across his room in the Mon- 
treal General Hospital. He was worried 
bout his final examinations on the mor- 
row and about his future after gradua- 
tion. He happened to pick up one of 
Carlyle’s books lving on the table and 
read these words: “Our main business is 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 
These words changed the focus of the 
He decided that he 
would not worry about his future career, 
but concentrate on his exams and first of 
all he 
Thus striking his pace, the young man 
whose name was William Osler began his 
steady rise to fame. He became one of 
the most distinguished doctors of the last 
generation, a founder of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore; he was eventually 
knighted by the King of England. Near 
the end of his life he said: “The load of 

(Continued on page 64) 


young man’s mind. 


would get a good night’s sleep. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 









For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. ARCHER WALEACE 








|A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 








DEC. 
1 


MARCHING WITHOUT THE 
BAND 


ee 


READ MATTHEW 10:16-24 


Dr. T. PAUL HICKEY of Detroit had | 
a deservedly popular lecture entitled: 
“Marching Without the Band.” He told 
of that noble army of men and women 
who, in every land and in every age, have 
been magnificently heroic in the face of 
indifference and sometimes of hostility. 
It is so much easier to keep moving when 
the band is playing 
cheering. It is much 
steadfast when there 
none to cheer. Thank God for the in- 
spiring example and influence of brave 
souls who marched without the band. 
Lord, give to us the courage that dares 


and the crowd is 
more difficult to be 


to stand alone, in loyalty. Amen. | 
DEC. t LOVE AT HOME 
2 f READ EPHESIANS 5:25-33 
« 


| 


Wauen a man prominent in public life 
was asked how he was able to stand up 
to all he had to do he replied: “I am very 
happy in my home life.” He found under- 
standing and encouragement at home and 
that accounted for a great deal. Unless 
we are happy in our home life we are not 
likely to do our best. In days when the 
poet Robert Browning was savagely at- 
tacked, he found much of his inspiration 
in a delightful home life. To his wife he 
wrote: 

Love if you knew the light 

That your soul casts in my sight; 

How I look to you for the pure and 

true 
And the beauteous and the right. 


Grant us, O Lord, each day a sense of 
Thy presence to cheer us and the light of 
Thy truth to guide us. Amen. 


— THE MATERIAL AND THE 
DEC. ! SPIRITUAL 
3 4 READ 2 CORINTHIANS 4-15-18 
oe 


« 


"THERE is a fine passage in a book by 
the late Dr. Henry Van Dyke. Suppos- 
ing, he writes, someone asked for a defi- 
nition of a book—how would we reply? 
We might say that a book consists of 
so much paper, ink, canvas and glue, but 
no intelligent person would consider that 





oc. 


| 
are none to see and | 
| 


worthwhile definition. We would 
simply have mentioned the material side 
of the book. A book is vastly more than 
paper, ink, canvas and glue. The truth 
is that the most real thing about a book 
is the unseen quality, and the most real 
things in life are things unseen. 

Touch our eyes, O Lord, with clearness 
and place the world before them truly so 
that in Thy light we may see light. Amen. 


as oa 


DEC. { DEFEATED VALOR 
4 } READ HEBREWS 12:1-11 
% 


An AMERICAN poet, Henry Timrod, 
paid a loving tribute to those who had 
fallen in a just and noble cause. One 
stanza runs: 

Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no holier spot of ground 

Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned! 
Yet we wonder if valor is ever really 
defeated. Judged by earthly standards 
or by the span of human life. perhaps 
yes, but in the long run, no. And life is 
measured by long views. 

Lord, restore our faith in the omnipo- 
tence of good and renew the love that 
never faileth. Amen. 


DEC. ' THE INSTINCT OF PERIL 
5 i READ JOHN 17:1-19 
% 


Gop has given to many forms of life a 
strange instinct of peril. Birds, insects 
and animals generally have a most amaz- 
ing sense which warns them of trouble. 
Millions of butterflies in India migrate 
to escape the monsoon. In many ‘lands 
before an earthquake, natives observe 
that animals are agitated and on the 
move. One scientist says: “It seems as 
though God had given to these creatures 
a prophetic sense to warn them against 
destruction.” Can we not say in regard 
to moral affairs that we are given a 
warning against evil? We know instinc- 
tively that some things are bad. 

Keep us, O Lord, ever mindful of our 
destiny as children of Thine, may we be 
sensitive to Thy spirit’s leading. Amen. 


THE RAINBOW THROUGH THE 
pec. ! w ae 
6 ( READ 2 CORINTHIANS 12:1-10 


re 


% 






f Dr. GEORGE MATHESON, the blind 


author of that beloved hymn, “O Love 
That Will Not Let Me Go,” once wrote 
this prayer: “My God I have never 
thanked Thee for my thorn, I have 
thanked Thee a thousand times for my 
roses, but not once for my thorn. I have 
been looking forward to a world where 
I shall get compensation for my cross, 
but I have never thought of the cross 
as having a present glory. Teach me the 
glory of my cross; teach me the value of 
my thorn. Show me that I have climbed 
to Thee by the path of pain. Show me 
that my tears have been my rainbow.” 

Lord, we know that our sorrows and 
trials are known to Thee; Thou dost keep 
us in everlasting remembrance. Amen. 


DEC. 


/ 


WE MUST DECIDE OURSELVES 
READ ROMANS 12 


>) 


°, 
¢ 


Recenty we heard a debate by 
some fine young people as to whether the 
airplane was a blessing to humanity or 
the reverse. It seems to us that all these 
new discoveries depend upon the use we 
make of them. The auto can bring people 
to church or take them away from it. 
The airplane can facilitate transporta- 
tion, make travel better, or can destroy 
life in warfare. Even books can_ bless 
or damage according to how we use them. 
Few things can be labeled either good or 
bad. It depends upon the use to which 
we put them. Thank God we have the 
power of decision. 

Lord, we thank Thee for all the rich 
opportunities of life, may we honor Thee 
mm all we do. Amen. 


DEC. ' HIS MIND WAKENED UP 
8 i READ EPHESIANS 2:1-10 
oe 


"THERE was a youth in the north of 
England who appeared to lack ordinary 
intelligence. When sixteen years of age 
he wandered around with boys of ten or 
twelve. In some evangelistic meetings 
that youth was soundly converted, and 
not only were his feelings deeply stirred, 
but his whole mind seemed to awaken. 
In less than two years after conversion, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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| Join the millions at home and overseas in 


NATIONWIDE BIBLE READING 


i Thanksgiving to Christmas 


More than ever before, men and women in the 


ind armed forces and at home have been turning to the Bible 
a for inspiration and guidance. Here is both a challenge 
Ole 
ver and a golden opportunity to all Christians! Through 
ave ‘ eae ; ae , 
ais active participation in, and promotion of, Nationwide 
ave Bible Reading every day from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
lere 
om. mas, you not only serve to create a deeper spiritual bond 
“~ between our fighting forces and our people at home, you 
le es 
> of will help make the Bible a greater spiritual force in our 
bed . : 
a national life, 
a strengthening us 
ana 
-eep Suggested Gible Passages for the difficult 
™ gor Datly Reading tasks ahead. 
VEs Thanksgiving, Nov.23 Psalm 103 
Friday John 14 
Saturday Psalm 23 
by Sunday, Nov. 26 Psalm 1 
the Monday Matthew 5 
y or Tuesday Romans 8 
hese Wednesday 1 Corinthians 13 
/ . q . . = . 1 
we thenndiine Psalm 91 Your opportunity! Help make America more Bible-conscious! 
ople Friday Matthew 6 Join in the daily reading of the 33 Bible passages selected by a nationwide 
1 it. ‘ : head 1: 
il Saturday John 3 canvass of pastors and chaplains as being most helpful in times like these. 
ies Sunday, Dec. 3 Isaiah 40 Send a program to your loved ones, wherever they are, that they may join with 
dless Monday Psalm 46 you in reading the same inspiring messages. (V-Mail forms with imprinted list 
lem. evens Romans 12 of passages may be had from the American Bible Society without charge.) Join 
d or eee nai with the other church members of your community in seeing to it that local civic 
hich Thursday Matthew 7 calc eos as on this ey 
ma ‘ans aaaaie and religious organizations participate in this program, that leaflets listing the 
cali janie 33 Bible passages are widely distributed, and that newspapers and radio stations 
salm a : sons) 
rich a eee 0 publicize the Bible reading eat h day. cr ; 
Thee ani Psalm 121 Make a personal contribution so that Nationwide Bible Reading may be an 
Tesiodine Philippians 4 occasion of inestimable value to the people and to the nation. 
1p Wednesday Revelation 21 
7 Therados Luke 15 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Friday Ephesians 6 
h of Saturday John 17 American Bible Society, Bible House, Park Ave. & 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
nary Sunday, Dec. 17 Isaiah 53 CI gladly enclose $ for the Nationwide Bible Reading Program. 
age Monday 1 Corinthians 15 C— Please send me without obligation your booklet CH 97 “A Gift That Lives” which 
n or Tuesday John 10 tells how I can give and receive at the same time. 
tings Wednesday Psalm 51 
“ Thursday Psalm 37 
~— Friday John 1 
iken. . aiid 
sen Saturday evelation 22 
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Sunday, Dec. 24 
Christmas, Dec. 25 


Psalm 99 


Luke 7 


CE tires neteeeheaetaiia 








COPS OLE LOLOL OLLI PEL PP PLP LLOLO LOD OD 


‘BOOKS 


Cbristmas Ge 
Suggestions 


WANLESS OF INDIA—Lancet of 
The Lord, by Lillian E. Wanless. Re- 
cently condensed in the Christian Her- 
ald, this inspiring story of a medical 
missionary who gave forty years of his 
life to healing the sick and teaching 
Christian leaders in India now comes 
to you in full-length book form. Sir 
William Wanless, a truly great man, 
lives through these biographical pages. 

$3.00 
PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES, by 
Wilbur M. Smith. The 71st annual vol- 


ume of the greatest of commentaries on 
the International Bible Lessons. $2.00 


KNOW YOUR HYMNS, by Freder- 
ick Hall. A unique quiz book on hymns 
and hymn writers. Over 1,000 questions 
with answers in the back. $1.50 


THE FIRST TO KNEEL, by Cather- 
ine Parmenter Newell. The story of a 
small boy who shared the shelter with 
Mary and Joseph at the Inn, with an 
ending that is new and unusual when 
the child’s identity is at last revealed. 


60¢ 


OUR BETHLEHEM GUESTS, by 
William Allen Knight. From the same 
pen as A LOVELY FIND and SONG 
OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST, this is the 
story of a wonderful Christmas Eve 
when two strangers from Bethlehem 
happened to be guests at the author's 
fireside. 60¢ 


BEYOND THE HORIZON OF 
SCIENCE, by Arthur L. Williston. In 
this book a nationally famous engineer 
works out a positive yet very simple 
philosophy for daily living, which will 
fill a very real need in this time of 


crisis. $1.00 


LITTLE JETTS BIBLE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, by Wade C. Smith. Volume 
II of THE LITTLE JETTS BIBLE, 
comprised of extracts from the New 
Testament, illustrated by the famous 
“Little Jetts” etchings alongside the 
Bible Text. $1.50 
THEREFORE STAND, by Wilbur 
M. Smith. Author and publisher be- 
lieve this is Dr. Smith’s greatest piece 
of work—an epochal volume which will 
be received at once as the most impor- 
tant volume on Christian apologetics of 


our day. $3.00 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


READ—JOHN 17:18-23; 1 CORINTHIANS 
1:1-3; 12:4-7, 12-13 


DEC. 
3rd 


om ee a 


¢ 


°, 
“eS 


QOwUR love for Christ should dedicate 
us to every purpose for which Christ 
lived. We have been far too selective in 
our discipleship. We have accepted the 
pattern of His beautiful life as the 
Christian ideal. Have we accepted as 
seriously His purpose in our relation- 
ships? Nothing that Jesus said, more 
fully reveals His heart than the prayer 
from which first taken. 
“That they may all be one” is not inci- 
dental but central. The secret of this 
unity He offers in Himself. 

Paul discovered for us a vivid figure 
of speech to describe the unity for which 
Christ prayed: “As the body is one” and 
he says it more directly in I Corinthians 
12:27, “Ye are the body of Christ.” All 
Christians everywhere are included. “Ye” 
is not limited by race, class, nationality, 
geography, or by any other man-devised 
barrier. All who accept Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour are in “the body of 
Christ.” 

A spirit without a body is vague, un- 
formed, unseen, futile. A body without 
a spirit is helpless, dead. Christ is the 
spirit in the Christian fellowship. We 
might say that without the Church He 
would be unseen, without hands to work, 
lips to speak, ears to hear, feet to walk 
or a heart to love. Of course that is not 
wholly true, but Paul means to say that 
He serves and saves, indeed He lives in 
the lives of His disciples. Where Chris- 
tians use their diversity of gifts in His 
spirit, there He is seen and known, and 
loved. 


our lesson is 


Tue sopy without the spirit is no 
more dead than the Church without 
Christ. All the machinery of organiza- 
tion, all the dedicated wealth of the 
world, cannot make the Church effective. 
God’s grace is the source of power. We 
need the fellowship before the altar if 
we are to practice fellowship in our 
communities and in our world. Our tal- 
ents dominated and directed by Christ, 
promise “One World.” 

Unity is not uniformity. There are 
“diversities of gifts.” Some of these gifts 
are personal, some are racial, some are 


women’s gifts and others are typically 
men’s, some are: inherited, others ac- 
quired, for people are different. Too 
many of the movements for Church 
“unity” have been aimed at “uniform- 
ity.” Denominationalism is not wholly 
bad, so long as the tie that binds is 
recognized. We have something very 
precious in common with all who love 
Christ. 

Christianity is the one unifying force 
in our world today. It recognizes no 
battlelines. It will have nothing to do 
with racial superiority or class struggle. 
A chaplain friend sent a photo of a com- 
munion service he held on a Pacific isle. 
A little group of soldiers knelt before an 
improvised altar. There were officers 
kneeling by the side of buck privates. but 
the picture did not give a hint of their 
rank. Many races were represented in 
the family trees from which the men 
came, but they were all one, one in con- 
fession of sin, one in assurance of for- 
giveness, one in Christ. The hope of a 
new and better world is in such unity of 
spirit which debars no man. World peace 
is somehow supremely dependent on the 
answer to Jesus’ prayer: That they may 
all be one. 


§ == CHRIST IN THE HOME 
§ READ—MATTHEW 19.4.6; LUKE 10:38-42; 
Se 2 TIMOTHY 1:3-6 


DEC. 
10th 


Gop PLANNED Homes. Anything that 
menaces wholesome home life defies God. 
Marriage is not merely a civil contract, 
children are not merely a device for the 
continuation of society, homes are not 
merely a convenient place in which to 
eat and sleep. A man and a woman who 
pledge their love before God, take God 
into their contract. They are not ani- 
mals mating, but children of God in love 
with each other. When children come 
they have a responsibility that goes far 
beyond food and clothing. Immortal 
souls are placed in their care. The schools, 
the social agencies, the state itself, have 
no higher responsibility than the parents. 
The darkest picture in modern life is the 
gradual disintegration of the home. 
Where our homes fail, the purpose of 
God is thwarted. 

Easy marriage and easy divorce en- 
courage an animal basis for the home. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ONPG 


RD LETTER 
EDITION 


, PAW 


FOR TOMORROW 


Offering solace in time of war...guidance 
through days of peace...the Bible is man- 
kind’s shield and guardian. In a world 
where the Bible reigns supreme among 
all best-sellers, there need be no fears for 
the future, but full confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of good over evil. We are 


proud that millions of World Bibles are 
playing their part, and we shall continue to do everything in our power to 


produce sufficient Bibles to meet the vast current demand for this ageless Book. 


74t Your Book Store 


MASTER ART BIBLE— Magnificent 1800 REFERENCE BIBLE — Red Letter Con- REFERENCE BIBLE—Black Letter Con- 
page volume with 64 prints of famous cordance Edition, replete with refer- cordance Edition, with Bible Readers’ 
religious art, 32 in full color, 525 ence supplements and 15 full page il- Aids, 4 color plates, Family Register, 
pages of interesting supplements. Gen- lustrations. Bound in genuine leather, Presentation Page. Bound in genuine 
uine leather. Indexed. $6.95. and leather lined. Gold edges. $5.00. leather, and leather lined. $4.75. 


All Editions Authorized King James Version 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 WEST 110th STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





If lucky enough to have turkey this Christmas, use Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce. 


Cherish 


THE CRANBERRY! 


By Esther Foley 


GAIN the cranberry crop is small, 
and again the Government has set aside 
most of it to join the turkeys which are 
going to show up on the Christmas din- 
ner table of the armed forces at 
and abroad. 
for civilians 


home 
What cranberries there are 
will be marketed mostly 
around holidaytime. And a good thing. 
If there isn’t turkey, there will be duck, 
chicken or other fowl. And to all these 
bland sweet-flavored meats, the 
sharp wild cranberry lends both flavor 
and 

Golden, sizzling ducklings, filled to ca- 
pacity with stuffing 
should be accompanied by tangy, crunchy 
Cranberry Relish made from 
crisp, raw cranberries. Fresh cranberries, 
just bursting with tart goodness, make 
the perfect relish accompaniment for the 
rich flavor of the duck. 


and 
color. 
hearty cranberry 


Orange 


CRANBERRY APPLE STUFFING 


2 cups fresh cranberries 

2 apples, peeled and 
quartered 

1% cup sugar 

3 tablespoons chopped 
parsley 


% cup finely diced 
celery 

1 teaspoon salt 

12 slices enriched 
white bread 


Put cranberries and apples through 
food chopper; add sugar, parsley, celery 


and salt. Cut bread slices into small dice; 
add to fruit mixture and blend. Good for 
stuffing pork, goose, duck. 


CRANBERRY ORANGE RELISH 


4 cups fresh cranberries 2 oranges 
2 cups sugar 

Put cranberries through food chopper. 
Quarter whole oranges, remove seeds and 
put through chopper. Add sugar and mix 
well. Chill in refrigerator a few hours 
before serving. Makes one quart relish. 
This relish will keep well in the refrigera- 
tor for several weeks. 

If turkey’s on the menu, of course, 
But tart, 
fresh cranberries pick up the flavor of all 
fine foods. Here is a favorite that tastes 
good with whatever the meat—beef, veal, 
lamb, pork or ham. 


there'll be cranberry sauce. 


TEN-MINUTE CRANBERRY SAUCE 


2'4 cups sugar 1% quarts water 
2% pounds fresh cranberries 


Boil sugar and water together 5 min- 
utes. Add cranberries and boil without 
stirring until all the skins pop open (5 
minutes is usually sufficient). Remove 
from fire and allow the sauce to remain 
in saucepan until cool. Makes 2 quarts. 


Using cranberries, dress up apples for 
the Christmas table with spots of color— 
making a festive and delectable dessert. 


To stretch turkey or other fowl for 
that New Year’s Eve party, prepare 
a gelatin mold with cranberries. 


A new idea for leftover turkey. Just 
about the time you’ve decided that your 
holiday turkey is heading for the soup 
pot, along comes this Cranberry Turkey 
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Mold recipe. It’s economical and de- 


a . 
lightful to serve for Sunday night supper. t S 5 , 
Made in two sections it’s a double-decker ou Cd 0 & IS @ 
treat! 
CRANBERRY TURKEY MOLD with CALUMI qT! J 


Part One: 
1 envelope (one table- 1 teaspoon grated 
” spoon) unflavored onion Dea Keatt— denen 
: gelatin Salt and pepper to taste we KI 
eo cold 1 —. diced it would be hard to beat you at mak- 
‘s cups turkey broth 2 ee cold ing biscuits! 
But we think there’s somebody 
Soften gelatin in cold water and dis- who can make even lighter, flakier, 
solve in hot turkey broth (made from tenderer biscuits than you’re mak- 
: boiled and strained turkey bones). Add ing now. And that’s Yourself. 
onion and seasonings to taste; cool until Yes, ma’am—we’re willing to bet 
slightly thickened. Fold in remaining you can beat your own record! 
‘ ingredients. Half fill loaf pan mold and And here’s how: make your next 
batch of biscuits with Calumet, in- 
4, stead of your usual baking powder! 


& 
e 


| 2 . Ys. . | Udit tb ? Mirst, biscuits you ever made...the fluffiest, 


a can of Calumet Baking Powder. _ tenderest littlé butter-melters that 
Then, follow the directions for using ever swished from oven to table... 
Calumet given on the can or follow why, the cost is all on us. Yes— 
your favorite biscuit recipe. twice over! 

And if you don’t serve up the best See this—we guarantee it! 


Catamets BErTER BiscitT GUARANTEE 


If it’s duck, serve cranberry relish! 


chill. When almost firm, add second part 
of recipe. 


Part Two: 
1% cups sugar Grated rind one orange 
34 cup water 1 envelope (one table- 
4 cups fresh cranberries spoon) unflavored 
1 two-inch stick gelatin | P u 
i 6 whole cloves = The aii of Calumet will give yo 
1 finel iced 1 
sinstanecmtaie sane double your money back if you don’t 
Heat sugar and water together; add l ot, 
sugar i gether; e with Calumet 
cranberries, spices and orange rind; cook think the biscuits you bak 
until cranberries pop open. Put through are better than any biscuits you’ ve ever 
4 fine sieve. Soften gelatin in cold water; 


: ‘ I other baking powder. 
: dissolve in hot cranberry mixture. Cool made with any eng P 


until thickened, then fold in diced apple. C Calumet is a product of General Foods 
Pour in mold on top of partly set turkey 

gelatin; chill until firm. Unmold on let- 

tuce and serve with mayonnaise sea- 

soned lightly with horseradish. Serves 

6 to 8. 

Try old-fashioned baked apples the 
10-minute cranberry way when winter 
winds howl and the family yearns for a 
heartwarming dessert. Make quick and 
easy 10-Minute Cranberry Sauce; core 


pa 


ist apples, fill with drained sauce and bake. 
ur Baste with the juice drained from sauce. 
up Add a little maple syrup or brown sugar 
ey if more sweetness is desired. Serve warm. 
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Mother of 4 Earns $1,000 
on Her Writing 
“Without jeopardizing our home 
life a bit, I have been able to 
earn $1,000 since graduating 
from N.I.A, If I had not the 
responsibility of four small chil- 
dren, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure 
I could have made much more. 
After only two lessons, I sold a 
garden series to Baltimore 
American. The N.I.A. way 
makes writing child’s_ play.”’ 

Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S2 many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 
Few realize that thé great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published. 
but countless articles on social matters, budg- 
ets, household affairs, local, club and church 
activities, human interest stories, as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
vain the ‘“‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by 
week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your writing 


ability grows. 
H Y CANADIANS - 
ave ou Newspaper Insti- 


Natural Ability? | ses, sveration 


in Canada have 

Our Writing Aptitude Test been approved by 

will reveal whether or not the Foreign Ex. 

you have natural talent for change Control 

writing. It will analyze your Board, and to fa- 
powers of observation, your 


a! d cilitate all finan- 
imagination and dramatic cial transactions, a 


NOTICE TO 


instinct. You'll enjoy tak- special permit has 
ing this test. There is no been assigned to 
cost or obligation. Simply their account with 
mail the coupon below, to- The Canadian 


day. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- 
ed 1925) 


Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Christian | 
Herald, December. | 
Mr. 

MMII 7/0 cin oda eatgindilace de vee cas sbapeanepigmenesesnbiaaaebieaeeaaseenee | 
Miss ) 
Address.. 5 


1 can correspondence confidential. 
| will call on you.) 


Copyright 1944, Newspaper Institute of America 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


(Continued from page 38) 


Social schemers have reasoned their way 
to socialized family life, as in the French 
and Russian revolutions. Even trial mar- 
riage has been suggested by certain “ad- 
vanced” thinkers. The example of Holiy- 
wood stars has countered all the influ- 
ence for good from the occasional movie 
exalting family life. Divorces on flimsy 
grounds in families prominent in social, 
official or business life test the idealism 
of our youth. Separation of husband and 
wife due to armed service or defense 
work, has broken many homes. The very 
| conditions of modern’life have relegated 
| the home to the status of a kind of cafe- 
teria-dormitory with every gadget to 
bring ease and comfort, but without “the 
tie that binds.” 

Jesus found respite from the grueling 
routine of His life in the home at Beth- 
any. Perhaps we are too hard on Martha 
when we make too vivid the contrast 
between her ideal of the home and that 
of Mary. We do know that Jesus ap- 
proved Mary’s standard of values. She 
did not permit her home duties to steal 
away her opportunity of fellowship with 
Him. Martha was not keeper of the 


ito have a clean home and good food on 
the table. But it was better to sit at 
Jesus’ feet. Somehow we feel that the 
home Paul describes, where Lois and Eu- 
nice brought up Timothy, was well bal- 
anced between the Martha and Mary 
ideals. How would your home classify? 


| Jr is our oF HOMES that minister to 
all of a man, that we may expect to draw 
leaders for the building of a Christian 
world. They will not neglect to provide 
bread made of wheat or corn. Neither 
will their families starve their souls for 
the “bread of life.” Juvenile delinquency 
finds only partial solution on the play- 
ground, in the school or social club. 
Even the Church cannot entirely over- 
|come the influence of the un-Christian 
|home. Judge Christian H. Christiansen 
of the municipal court of Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, himself a Bible-class teacher, offers 
the following observations based on ex- 
perience in juvenile courts: 
1. Boys and girls who violate the laws 
of man are unacquainted with the laws 
of God. 
| 2. Boys and girls who exhibit anti- 
| social tendencies, and who practice an 

anti-social philosophy in thought and ac- 
| tion are unfamiliar with the Christian 
| philosophy. 

3. A very small percentage of juvenile 
/cases come from families which have 
active church associations. 

| 4. Less than 10 per cent of the boys 
land girls brought before the juvenile 
courts have a speaking acquaintance with 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments or the Golden Rule. (Quoted 





| house, but kept by the house. It was good . 


by permission of Judge Christiansen.) 

Let Christ be realized in the home and 
it will become a place of reAl partner- 
ship. He will guard our speech, our atti- 
tudes, our relationships, till home will be 
“a little bit of heaven.” Give Him place 
in your home. 


pec. | CHRISTIAN LIVING AT ITS 
i7th = BEST 
“ READ—GALATIANS 5:22, 6:10 


CuristiAN virtues are fruits. Paul 
offers here no mere catalog of require- 
ments for matriculation in the school of 
Christ. He lists the inevitable results 
of Christian love. The vices listed in 
previous verses are not found in the 
Christian’s life because they were lost in 
the crucifixion of Christ. Paul explains 
this more fully in Romans 6:6—“Our old 
self has been crucified with Him in order 
to crush the sinful body and free us from 
any further slavery to sin.” (Moffatt 
translation.) By the love of Christ the 
desire to sin is killed and the beauties 
of His matchless character are revealed 
in us. 

How ashamed we must be as we look 
into our own lives to find these Christ- 
like virtues so lacking. “Love, joy, 
peace”—what a trio of strong words to 
describe the inner life of a Christian! 
Is any one of these lacking? There is 
something wrong at the point where our 
life touches the life of Christ. What of 
those next six words to describe our re- 
lationship with others? How perfectly 
they were embodied in Christ! They 
should be the natural fruit of every life 
consecrated to Christ. 


To Be speciric, how does a Christian 
act toward his erring neighbor? He must 
be gentle. How easily we classify sins! 
To be honest, or pure, seems so much 
more essential than to be gentle. Yet a 
man’s virtues may degenerate into self- 
righteousness unless his soul is gentle. 
Remember your weakness, is Paul’s sec- 
ond caution. It is probably quite a differ- 
ent weakness than your neighbor’s and 
perhaps it is very secret, too. But it is 
there and demands humility and_pa- 
tience. Then there is a third suggestion: 
Share burdens, be helpful. Do something 
for that erring neighbor. It is hard to 
be either unjust or unkind to one you 
are helping. How such a _ prescription 
would change society if men would only 
listen to Paul! 

“Christian Living at its Best” is not 
on the surface. Its roots are in the Christ- 
dominated heart. It is concerned with 
motives. The surface forms of goodness 
may be assumed for a time, like a 
masque. Our neighbors may not discover 
our masquerade, but God knows whether 
the spirit of love is at the root. Real 
beauty of character grows out of a 
Christ-filled heart. 
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to my Doctor... 
they both get 


Phillips!” 


So gem jor chilében,.. so tharough yor grown-ups 


we YOU CONSIDER that many doctors have recom- 
mended Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia for over 60 

years, you get some idea why wise mothers, everywhere, 

rely on this dependable, scientific remedy for their 

children... and their “grown-up children”, 

too. For important as Phillips’ gentleness 

is in the care of children it is just as im- 

portant to adults. 


First—As a stomach alkalizer. Phillips’ 
is recognized by science for its rapidly 
effective ability to neutralize uncomfort- 
able, excess stomach acidity. 


Second—As a pleasant, mild laxative. 
Phillips’ action is so mild you can take it 
any time without thought of embarrassing 
urgency. Caution—use only as directed. 


gr Snes 


Take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia at bedtime and 
you'll wake up bouncing with life and freshness. But, 
be sure you ask your druggist for Phillips’, not just 
any milk of magnesia. 


. PHILLIPS 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 
Liga OY Jife7s 


ECONOMY NOTE: Get the 
\ : big 50¢ bottle, contains 
; three times as much as 
the 25¢ size. In tablets, 
Phillips’ Milkof Magnesia 

costs only 25¢ a box. 


__. TABLETS 








The Election Is Over 


We are glad that it is. There was a 
good deal of bitterness in the campaign. 
Many people said things they didn’t 
mean and did things they now regret. 

Some brickbats were thrown at Spirit- 
ual Mobilization but we have forgotten 
about them. We harbor no ill will to- 
ward those who threw them, who 
charged us with all sorts of things 
which weren't true. 

It is important that we all forget such 
things and that the country be united 
in common dedication to swift victory 
and a better post-war world. 


Spiritual Mobilization continues to 
sing its same song, occasionally in a 
different key for the sake of variety. We 
shall continue to sound the alarm against 
pagan stateism, and shall continue to 
champion spiritual ideals and basic free- 
doms which have made America strong 
—the Christian fundamentals which 
stateism at the totalitarian level would 
undertake to destroy. 


In a calm, judicial, post-election mood 
let the clergy of America contemplate 
the necessity for keeping the state serv- 
ant instead of permitting it to become 
master as it threatens. Each in his own 
way, let us all be mightily effective. Free 
pulpit, free press, free enterprise, free 
assembly, and free speech cannot be 
taken for granted anywhere in_ the 
world! But they can be vouched safe in 
America. 

Are you interested in receiving our 
pamphlets? We have a new one titled 
“After Election” which we’d like to 
send you. 


Spiritual Mobilization 


411 West 5th St., Los Angeles 13, California 
James W. Fifield, Jr. D.D., Founder 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. PAUL F. CADMAN, 
Economist; UPTON CLOSE, Author and Lecturer, N.B.C. 
and Mutual Networks; DR. DONALD J. COWLI} si- 
dent of Carleton College; ELY CULBERTSON, Pres, World 
Federation. Inc.; DR. CARY EGGLESTON, Heart Specialist; 
DR. WILL DURANT, Philosopher, Author and Lecturer; DR. 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. Bible Scholar and Author; HON- 
ORABLE ALBERT W. HAWKES, United States Senator; 
REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Negro Leader; DR. JOHN A. 
MACKAY, President Princeton Theological Seminary; DR. 
ROBERT A. MILLIKAN,. President California Institute of 
Technology; DR. ALFRED NOYES. Poet, Philosopher and 
Lecturer; DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, 
Author and Lecturer; HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON, 
United States Congressman; DR. ROBERT GORDON 
SPROUL, President University of California; DR. RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford University. 








James W. Fifield, D.D. ..cccccceee 
Ellsworth Ross ... 


Director 
eecceccccccccceces «Manager 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept. 12CH, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 
there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 


CHURCH 


STREET 


« STATE. .....- 


O Minister D Layman 
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THE GROUND OF 


UNIVERSAL JOY 
READ—LUKE 2:8-12; HEBREWS 1:1-4; 
1 JOHN 1:1-4 


DEC. 
24th 
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“AND THE ANGEL said,” (Luke 2:10) 
“God ... hath ... spoken,” (Hebrews 
1: 1,2) “the Word of life” (1 John 1:1) 
—this is the Gospel! Let there be uni- 
versal joy for we have heard God’s good 
word. Words are symbols of thought. 
What did God have in mind for his chil- 
dren? “From the beginning” God meant 
to help us to know Him, to know what 
He is like, and therefore. to love and 
obey Him. Man used all his wisdom and 
ingenuity to find God, but only suc- 
ceeded in losing himself deeper in the 
jungles of the wildest imagination. He 
even made idols of his own vices and 
worshipped them. God tried to help him 
in his search for truth through a chosen 
race, through sacred writings. through 
prophets, priests and kings, and poets 


| too, but it was only when the graceful 


gift of Jesus came, that man in any 
measure understood. 

God spoke a Word, embodied in a lit- 
tle baby and then, for the first time, 
man knew a God he could love. No 
trembling fear of this God. No bloody 
sacrifices. No dark mysteries mouthed 
by witches or soothsayers. No hard sys- 
tem of self-disciplines or rigid ethical 
rules. After that first Christmas God 
became “the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” This Word ev- 


|eryone can understand. 


STRANGE, isn’t it, that God should 


| have spoken to such humble folks! A 


simple, cleanminded virgin, named Mary. 


| A carpenter, Joseph, whose hands were 
|hard and rough from the tools of his 
trade. Shepherds, not the costumed ac- 


tors of our Christmas pageantry but 


| men right from the fields. Not too clean, 
| perhaps, and certainly not dressed in 


their Sabbath best, but honest men, 
men of clean hearts. Then think of the 
stable birthplace of Jesus, again. a real 
stable, the abiding place of real animals. 
Nothing in all this story to appeal to 


| proud men, nothing for which the world- 
| ly-wise had been looking. 


The good Word came to the lowliest 
so that no man, anywhere, anytime, 
could feel he was too low to reach up to 
Jesus. This is grace. “There is a God- 


| shaped place in the heart of every man,” 


' 
|DEC. 4 
| 31st i 


said H. G. Wells. That place can be 
filled by the Babe of Bethlehem. The 
Gospel is as wide as human need. 


THE BASIS OF COURAGE 
FOR THE FUTURE 


READ—MATTHEW 16:13-20; 2 PETER 
3:14-18; 1 JOHN 3:1-3 


“THE UNMANUFACTURED tissue of the 


universe of your life.” is Arnold Bennett‘s 
definition of time. The hours and days 


and years come to us like ore from the 
mines. What is made of them depends 
on us. There are enough of them, if we 
know how to handle them, enough to 
build into eternal structures. How tragic 
when we build them into things that 
cannot last. 

Peter knew the key to right building, 
How earnest was the voice of Jesus as 
He asked. But who say ye that I am? 
It mattered to Jesus. The whole future 
of His life investment depended on the 
answer. Yes, and His heart, so often 
lonely and so little understood, longed 
for the confidence of His disciples. Here 
is the rock on which to build eternally, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Convinced of that, nothing 
can make a man tremble on the thresh- 
old of a New Year. It is more than a 
key to the meaning of Jesus, it just as 
surely is the key to Christian living. It 
offers an adequate motive for making 
every hour count for Christ. and His 
Kingdom. 


Years LATER Peter wrote to Christians 
becoming discouraged and confused be- 
cause the end of the world did not come 
as they had expected. It was a far cry 
from those early days of the young 
Church when many turned over all their 
possessions in the expectation that the 
second coming was just around the 
corner. Peter was not caught by the 
blues, but short or long the waiting, His 
confidence in Christ was unshaken. 
Whether all of 1945 is ours with which 
to work or only a day, the key is still 
good. “Grow in the grace and know!- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” 

John too, had an adequate life prin- 
ciple. He grows rapturous at the thought 
that through Jesus Christ we are “chil- 
dren of God.” Down on Union Square 
in New York City years ago, I stopped 
to listen to a preacher of atheism. He 
was beating on the anvil with the same 
little hammers that have pounded them- 
selves to pieces in the hands of far more 
talented critics of Jesus. Near me stood 
a little old woman, in a black dress grown 
green with age. As the harangue grew 
more and more bitter, the little woman 
grew more and more restless till she could 
hold in no longer. Pushing her way to 
the stepladder she said, “Young man, 
can I speak?” Hardly waiting for his 
answer, she turned to the crowd and 
cried, “Don’t listen to him. Why. I 
couldn’t have lived all these years with- 
out Jesus Christ.” The atheist was done 
for that day. The little group turned 
soberly away. There is no space for the 
telling of her life story as I heard it from 
her that day, but if you would put mear 
ing into living, meaning into this New 
Year, let Peter offer you the key: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.” 
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Christma 


FOR Fee & OS! 


t was a reformed drunkard more than sixty years ago who 
inspired the Christian Herald family to make the work of the 
Bowery Mission their responsibility. In the far-away land of 
Smyrna, the publisher of Christian Herald heard a man tell 
the story of his salvation. HE HAD BEEN SAVED IN A 
BOWERY MISSION AND HAD COME BACK HOME TO GIVE 
HIS PEOPLE THE MESSAGE. He had come home to work 
among the sailors along the water front—he who once had 
been one of them. 

Through the salvation of one man came the salvation of 
many for the story reached the Christian men and women of 
America through the pages of the Christian Herald. 

Today the work of the Bowery Mission is primarily with 
the man who is lost for there is litle excuse for being on the 
Bowery when there are jobs to be had. Men lost in sin, men 
lost in drink! But we never forget that the saving of one can 
be the means to the saving of many. 

A drunkard is a sick man, mentally and physically. Few 
understand the tortures of his disease and few lift a hand to 


. eeerescreosesoes : 


Address... 


See eeeeeseceeeesereeesereseseses eeereceeeenee seeeee Seeeeseceeece 


A Christmas dinner and a 
Christmas present from you 


help him for there is little to create sympathy in the thing we 
see. Many accept it as an incurable disease but A LIVING 
FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST CAN CURE WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS! 
We have proved this down through the years. We have 
seen victims of drink and sin cured and made whole again. 

Then there are always the old men; homeless and child- 
like in their helplessness they come shivering to our doors— 
we cannot turn them away. 

It is for such as these we want a Christmas Party, a good 
dinner and a tree with some gifts under it. Make up a 
package and send it to one of these lost ones—anything oa 
man wears will make a good Christmas gift. 
for a man. 


Buy a dinner 
Let us stir their memory of better days, let them 
share in the spirit of the day. 

It costs 40c to buy one Christmas dinner—a regular meal 
costs 25c. Send your Christmas package direct to the 
Bowery Mission at 227 Bowery, New York 2. Send your 
contributions TODAY to our Business Office: Bowery Mis- 
sion, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

CELEBRATE CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY 








A Wounded 
Japanese--- 


Official U. S$. Army Signal Corps Photo 


BUT he clings tenaciously 
to his New Testament! 


A Chaplain writes from the Southwest 
Pacific: “A wounded Japanese prisoner 
had a Japanese Testament that he clung 
to tenaciously for fear that someone 
would take it away from him. I come in 
contact with a number of wounded pris- 
oners in the hospital and feel that this 
would be a fine opportunity to get the 
Word to them. They are dumbfounded at 
the excellent treatment they are receiv- 
ing so would be in a good frame of mind 
for the Gospel message.” 


Many prisoners of war place a similar value on 
God’s Word! 


Never in its 125 years of service has the Amer- 
ican Bible Society done a more Christ-like service 
than in supplying the scriptures to prisoners of 
war. whether wounded or physically fit. 


Many a hapless man, his mind tortured by 
fearsome experience, has kept his mental health 
and been led to a new conception of ‘‘the good 
life’’ from reading God's Word. 


Think! More than 440,000 volumes, in 39 
languages, have already been distributed, and the 
cry comes for more, and MORE. The need for the 
year beginning July 1, 1944 is $65,000. Yes, your 
help is needed, and needed NOW. 


Be good enough to send your contribution 
today. Or if you would like the facts of how you 
can help this great work, and receive a good 
income for yourself or a friend at the same 
time, send for the booklet ‘‘A Gift That Lives,’’ 
which tells of a plan that has helped thousands 
to gratify a lifelong ambition to do good for 
mankind, while receiving a ‘‘double profit’’ for 
themselves. 


URGENT! SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


ra! 


INCOME « a 5 
ASSURED American Bible Society, 


pa Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me, without 
your booklet CH-96 entitled 
That Lives.’’ 


I enclose $ to provide Testaments 
for prisoners of war. 


obligation, 
“A Gift 


Name .. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 36) 


fine sermons which, for 
mental grasp, astounded all who knew 
him. His name was Joseph Parker and 
he became one of the greatest preachers 
of the nineteenth century. 

Lord, Thou dost call men and women 
to great tasks and Thou dost equip them 


with Thy strength. Amen. 


’ HOW MUCH PROGRESS? 
9 READ MARK 15:14-23 


Tine past century or so has seen scores 


of inventions. Think of the steam engine, 


| the Atlantic cable, the automobile, radio, 


moving-pictures and many others. Each 


| new invention has been hailed as some- 
| thing destined to revolutionize humanity. 
'Yet life goes on and the expected im- 


provement is comparatively small be- 
cause each new device has drawbacks as 
well as advantages. Humanity’s funda- 
mental needs are spiritual and human 
happiness depends chiefly upon spiritual 
progress. It is eternally true that: “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 

Lord, may we understand that 
happiness depends not upon 
things but upon our fellowship 
Thee. Amen. 


our 
outward 
with 
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THE ROAD TO WORLD PEACE 
READ MATTHEW 22:34-40 
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Ir IS said that astronomers are in- 


variably men of tranquil disposition. 


| Studying the movements of vast heaven- 
ily bodies as they do, dwarfs into sig- 
| nificance much of the pettiness and irri- 
| tation of earthly affairs. 
| world today thoughtful men and women 


All over the 
are thinking of peace and wondering how 
best to promote it. We must have mind- 
stretching ideas of God and His plans. 
When God has His rightful place in 
men’s lives, they will not despise and 
hate each other. 

Lord, may we check within ourselves, 
whatever tempers and dispositions which 
make for bitterness and war. Amen. 


DEC. 
11 


THE FRIENDS OF GOD 
READ JOHN 15:11-16 
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Wuen the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore visited this country some years 
ago he was a guest one day in a settle- 
ment house in New York City. He was 
a tall, distinguished looking man with a 
long beard and dressed in the flowing 
robes of India. The children of New 
York’s East Side were tremendously im- 
pressed. One child whispered to her 
teacher, “Teacher, is that God?” The 
teacher made a beautiful reply: “No, 
darling, he is just one of God’s friends.” 


Lord, may we perform faithfully what- 
ever tasks Thou dost give us to do, so 
shall we be Thy friends. Amen. 


DEC. DECISIVE BATTLES 


EPHESIANS 6:10-24 


' 
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1 
SomE years ago a series of books, very 
widely advertised and sold, was entitled 
“The Most Decisive Battles of History.” 
These battles, of course, were all naval 
and military encounters. But surely the 
editors missed the point. The most ce- 
cisive battles of history have been foug|it 
in human hearts, and, compared with 
these, the spectacular conflicts of nations 
are commonplace. 

Lord, Thou hast created within us 
great longings but without the inspira- 
tion of Thy presence we shall fail. Amen. 


DEC. 
13 


CLOUDS ON THE 
READ 


MIND 
PSALM 97 
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"THe writer of this psalm was a wise 
and devout man who lived many cen- 
turies Standing before the mys- 
teries of God he said: “Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about Him.” Yet he ac- 
cepted his limitations with reverence and 
sound common sense. It is natural that 
we should want to peer into the darkness. 
Men have done that since the beginning 
of time. One thing we must never forget 
is that much of life’s mystery is due to 
our own sinfulness. 

Forgive us, O Lord, for the lukewarm- 
ness of our hearts and the darkness of 
our minds. Amen. 


ago. 


DEC. 
14 


THE SOUL’S STEPPING STONES 
READ JAMES 1:1-12 
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Ix ANCIENT days alchemists searched 
long and earnestly for a substance which, 
when it touched other substances, would 
turn them into gold. Their search was in 
vain. But Jesus Christ has taught us 
that we can, by the grace of God, turn 
every one of life’s experiences into a 
means of spiritual enrichment: — our 
temptations, sorrows and grievous mis- 
takes; every one can be made a means 
of blessing. 

We bless Thee. O God, because Thou 
hast taken away the sting of those things 
which otherwise would hurt and destroy 
us. Amen. 


BRAVE SOULS IN BROKEN 
BODIES 


READ ROMANS 8:14-18 


DEC. 
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Dr. LESLIE WEATHERHEAD, min- 
ister of the famous City Temple in Lon- 
don, wrote a book on suffering with a 
dedication so beautiful that we quote it 
without comment: “This book is dedi- 
‘ated in unjading remembrance to Eliza- 
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PRAYER—Asking and Receiving 

The most popular of all Dr. Rice’s larger books. Forty thousand copies 

printed in seventeen months, Praised by Christian Herald and leading 

Christian leaders and periodicals. 

‘ OSWALD J. SMITH, D.D., Litt.D., 

‘ Toronto, in his introduction. says, 

3 “ . a book that extols a prayer-hear- 

s ing God. Would that it might be or 


used as a textbook on prayer by every 


Bible Institute and theological semi- 


Save Money on Gifts & ? ™ nary in the country.” Books by the Editor, Evange- 


EVANGELIST HYMAN J. APPEL- 

= a ae MAN, D.D. “. .. the very greatest list, Bible teacher, 
Prayer : 4 thing of its kind I have ever read. It 
6 copies for $8.00 s humbled me, convicted me, inspired me 


: nam — to read it and reread it DR. JOHN R. RICE 
. again and ag ae 
ALL $1.00 BOOKS een ant seals 


i £ kind. $ : . IRONSIDE, D.D., Litt. D., 
6 copies of kind, $5.00 : Se heus an ae wun ss a. (120,000 copies of these five 
“ a” . most interesting. refreshing and con- cc ; ' 
And ay aoe re : clusive works on cama ae ee eae books printed!) Also 
oO Ss e consulted. e many personal testi- 
Bible F i ea . answered prayer add greatly THE SWORD 
ible Facts out Heaven o its value.’ 
an Many pastors and congregations use OF THE LORD 
5 copies, $1.00 these twenty-one chapters for prayer cae 
S bette ted aeons, — and Cornien. America’s foremost evange- 
word o e Lor oy ousands of readers write of trans- ee 
. et ee = formed prayer life. 28 pages, cloth y- 
6 subscriptions, $5.00 ae. See listic weekly 


binding, gold stamped, nice 
, jacket, postpaid, only $1 .50 


THE RUIN OF A CHRISTIAN 


Great doctrines of the Bible are discussed with Brand 
profound knowledge of the Scriptures, interest- aaa Twelve sermons preached all over America. 
ing style and evangelistic charm. Great ques- Used of God to ‘“‘rebuke, reprove, exhort with all 
tions are here answered, great controversies set- S \ long suffering and doctrine."’ Dr. Hyman Ap- 
tled on the authority of God's Word. Chapter pelman wrote the introduction. He says: “It 
headings are: 1. Verbal Inspiration of the Bible. . >) | searched my soul, my life, my motives. . . . We 
2. Scientific Accuracy of the Bible Proven. 3. s preachers should delve into it first, we should 

; The Universal Malady, Sin. 4. Double Theme of Biehe >> AUG AD UEREE NOYES YBBR Camm then Say. oe — earth to pass it around 
, : nk All the Prophets. 5. ‘‘Paul’s Gospel” or ‘‘King- y p 7 eueation: i seeconnnaeed aes wuuuaae te 
; 0 é dom Gospel.’’ 6. The Love of the Spirit. 7. Can . Li everyone everywhere.’’ (Chapter Titles: 1. The 
. = me A Saved Person Ever Be Lost? 8. Sunday or Sab- 2 Ruin of a Christian, 2. Lukewarmness—The Sin 

. 12 GREAT DOCTRINES ae bath? 9, Is There Literal, Physical Fire in Hell? en Sais 


That makes God Vomit, 3. God’s Slaughter 
Gtiitan taiee mii, i0. Is the Torment in Hell Eternal? an. Crew, 4. The Curse of Hidden Sins. 5. The Sin 
‘assum se ranma Cx “Churches” and “The Church.” 12, Jesus May P of Lying. 6. “Break Up Your Fallow Ground 


new. Written to revive Christians. 


A Verbal lnepiation of the Bible 


sn" Come Today, 4 And Sow Not Among Thorns,’”’ 7. The Seven- 
" wank ‘ : 7 5 : F Fold Sin of Those Who Do Not Win Souls, 8 
4 Doskle Thame of AB the Pgh ail a MOODY MONTHLY says: ‘‘We expect from ; “Speak Not Evil One Of Another, Brethren,’ 
| 5 "Past Gowpet” or “Kingdom Goma” Fy ; the author a sound and at the same time a grip- . 9. Judge Not! 10. ‘‘Be Ye Not Unequally Yoked 
SO ee oars ping presentation of these subjects, and we are ‘ s Together With Unbelievers,’’ 11, Washing Dirty 
© Sundey « Sabbath? JOHN not disappointed.”’ * Ta aeed Feet, 12. A New Start. 
© be There Laan, Phy Few hid? PS 2 a a JOHN R.Rice. D.D. 
10. be she Toman te Hel Enema ? Y CE 177 pages, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped, See ie 178 large pages, orange cloth. Beautiful purple 
1 “Onrchen” and “The One i : attractive jacket. and goldenrod pictured jacket, 
; a Remarkable price, only 


Low price, only. 


WHEN SKELETONS - “AND GOD REMEMBERED” 
COME OUT OF 


@) 0 Dg avorite. Th 2 f ’ years’ writ- 
THEIR CLOSETS KEL yi , ab} ing. “The book's rich devotional character, the sen- 


ie sationally beautiful jacket in purple and orchid, and 
Here are full-length, fervent, evangelistic mes- 


i 5 the six illustrations make this cloth-bound book an 
ae ee eS ee of America. ee ore ideal gift. 123 pages. The price should be $1.25, but 
MOODY MONTHLY says, ‘‘There is a wealth because we have printed 45,000 copies, 75¢ 
of material in this book.” : we can sell it for only Aaa 
s BOB JONES. D. D., founder and president, 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, zn. ve, 
“I wish to tell you what a thrill your book o c 
sermons .. . has given me. The eee —- Y BIBLE FACTS ABOUT HEAVEN 
that is what os aed in these anya.” nn A beautiful 80 page pamphlet, 8 chapters, 25¢ 
| We believe you need and will delight in these which has comforted thousands. Price only 
( 
fragrant, Spirit-anointed messages. God has . ; 
, used them to save hundreds of sinners and revive , 5 copies $1 00 


| thousands of His children. 191 pages, 


pictured jacket. Price only $ ° , 30 copies $5.00 


| Se The Sword of The Lord 


a La SWOR Doth ! * Evangelistic Weekly with Contributions by America’s Best 
; ee acer nr Soul Winners and Bible Teachers 
. “An ee 1 Me COME Edited by Evangelist JOHN R. RICE, D. D. 


The Sword of the Lord has published over 100 full length sermons a year, but now the size has been 
Shoe eS 2 a . doubled. There will be new features, more sermons, Bible studies, helps for young people’s problems, 
UL d a RE tees : helps in prayer, soul winning and Christian living. 
Some contributors are: 


Is E ay c ; Drs. H. A. Ironside, 

f Charles E. Fuller, Joe Pet ees ss ee see ee eB Be SB Ee eS Se eee eee 
ry t - 
é i Henry Hankins, Oswald 


J. Smith. Hyman J. Appelman, Robert G. Lee, Bob Jones, 
Sr., Louis T. Talbot. 
The Sword of the Lord actually wins souls. In 1943, 38 
wrote to say they were saved through reading it. Thus far 
in 1944, 32 have claimed Christ through its messages. 
“Mrs. Edman and I find The Sword of the Lord to be a great encourage- 
— and challenge to us.’,—Dr. V. Raymond Edman, President, Wheaton 
ollege. 
“It brings into thousands of homes messages by the greatest Bible teach- 
ers and preachers of the day. The reading of this paper is bound to result 
in the edification of the saint and the salvation of the sinner,’’—the late Dr. 


SWORD OF THE LORD PUBLISHERS, DEPT. C.H. 
145 North Hale Street, Wheaton, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please ship postpaid the following: 
copies PRAYER—ASKING AND RECEIVING $ 


..copies TWELVE TREMENDOUS THEMES 
copies THE RUIN OF A CHRISTIAN 


1- Robert L. Moyer, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. copies WHEN «oe $ 

™ What gift could you give that would bring more blessing, help and en- , . Per a ae 
: couragement to a Christian loved one or friend than 52 issues of this great- Copies AND GOD REMEMBERED . 

a est evangelistic paper, THE SWORD OF THE LORD, at ..copies BIBLE FACTS ABOUT HEAVEN 





it Only per yeat............. .$1.00 


We will send an attractive Christmas card announcing your gift, if desired. 


1 ~SWORD OF THE LORD PUBLISHERS 
6 145 N. Hale St., Dept. C.H. Wheaton, Illinois 


.. Subscriptions to ‘‘THE SWORD” 
(Names and addresses on separate sheet.) 


Total amount enclosed, $ 
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world-wide fight 
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banish worry 
when you put 
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a 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


You get regular income payments up 
to 8% or more depending on age. You 
save worry, legal expenses and enjoy tax 
reduction features. You act as your own 
executor, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing exactly what will become of your 
money—helping to care for human needs 
and win souls through our world-wide 
organization. 


Mail Coupon For 
Full Particulars 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-124 
719 North State St., Chicago, Hlinois 
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Thousands say “IT’S THEBEST!” 
Higley’s 1945 Commentary gives 
you 22 outstanding features. Indis- 
pensable to teachers and older stu- 
dents. Strongly Evangelical, Based 
on International Uniform lessons. 


TRUE vs: WHOLE BIBLE 


“‘The best Dollar’s worth for the average teacher.”” 

Moody Church News.‘‘A library of aidsin one volume.’’ 

Arkansas Baptist. Truly spiritual—makes teaching 

easier. 320 pages, nearly 300,000 words. Attractive cloth 

binding with colored jacket. Money-Back guarantee. 
Order from your Bookseller or Direct 


THE HIGLEY ee Dept. HH Butler, Ind. 
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TALK TO GOD 


One year ago was miserable, deep 
in debt. Then i discovered an amaz- 
ing new way to actually talk to God. 
From that day, my troubles began to 
fade away. Today I have money, 
property, automobiles, the luxuries of 
life. You, too, can talk to God. I 
will show you how. Just mail your 
name, address and 3c stamp to New 
Life Fellowship, Box XR-1429 Holly- 
wood, California. This wonderful 
NEW message will be on its way to 
help you by return mail! 





| in music. 


| knowest that we love Thee. 


beth Mary Weatherhead, my mother, and 
to Muriel Weatherhead, my sister, whose 
bodies were defeated in the battle against 
painful disease, but who, from that de- 
feat, wrested a spiritual victory which 
challenged and inspired all who knew 
them and made glad the heart of God.” 

Lord, when those upon whom we lean 
are removed may we know that under- 
neath us are the 
Thy Name’s Sake, 


everlasting arms. In 
Amen. 


THY WILL BE DONE 
READ MARK 14:32-41 


Once at a round-table conference in 
India, a young Englishman said to Dr. 
Stanley Jones, “I have no faith left. My 
brother was wounded in war and I prayed 
with all my soul that his life might be 
spared, but he died. God let me down. 
He did not answer my prayer.” There 
are many such men and women today. 
They have prayed long and earnestly for 
things and it seems to them that God has 
not heard them. This is a mistaken idea 
of prayer. We do not know all that is 
involved when we pray, therefore we 
must say, “Thy will be done.” 

Lord, increase our faith and may we 
trust Thee where sight fails and vision 
is dim. Amen. 


A GOOD 


DEC. 
17 


THE AFTERMATH OF 
LIFE 


READ 1 JOHN 2:8-17 


ee 


°, 
'- 


¢ 


7 
SHAKESPEARE said: “The evil that 
men do lives after them.” That is only 
one side of the truth. Thank God that 
the good men do lives after them. In a 
little cemetery at Northfield, Mass., there 
are two graves—those of Dwight L. 
Moody and his wife. On Moody’s grave 
is this sentence from the Bible: “He that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

We thank Thee, Lord, for the 
ory of all holy men and women and for 
the inspiration of their example. 


neem- 


Amen. 


THE SOUL’S RESPONSE 
18 READ PSALM 27 


+ 


T 
Wuenx Roland Hayes, the famous 
Negro tenor, Was a poor boy, he worked 
in a factory and on Sundays sang in a 
church choir. He was greatly interested 
One evening a gentleman took 
him to his home and !et him hear records 
by Sembrich, Melba, Caruso, and others. 
Speaking to Dr. W. L. Stidger about this 
experience, Roland Hayes said: “That 


/night when I heard Caruso sing, a bell 


rang in my heart.” His whole being re- 
sponded. Our evangelical religion is built 
on the firm belief that there is something 
within the heart of every soul which 


| awakens to God’s call. 


Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 


Amen. 


DEC. 
19 


FROM DISCORDS TO HARMONY 
READ 1 TIMOTHY 2:1-10 


== 


*, 
“e 


WE ONCE heard a violinist thrill an 
audience with his playing. A lady who 
sat next to us said: “I knew that man 
when he was a small boy taking his first 
music lessons and I remember how he 
used to make ear-splitting discords; the 
neighbors could hardly stand it.” Thus 
the clumsiest novice becomes a master 
musician. Is it too much to hope that 
in our spiritual life we shall similarly 
erow 2 

Lord, may we all have the knowledge, 
not only that we are growing older, but 


that we are growing better. Amen. 


DEC. GOD's GLORY IS HIS GOODNEss 
20 READ MATTHEW 7:1-12 


— 


A LADY visited a cemetery in New 
England and read the epitaphs and the 
thing that impressed her most was the 
fact that all the brief obituaries were 
words of tenderness and praise. With a 
twinkle in her eye she said to the sexion: 
“Evidently there are no bad_ people 
buried here.” Probably the truth is that 
in our calmer and more reflective mo- 
ments we know that love is nearer the 
truth than any other mood. 

Lord, deliver us from bitterness and 
from sourness; may the experiences of 
daily life strengthen us within. Amen. 


DEC. NOT SELF-CENTERED 
71 READ JAMES 5:14-20 


Hatr a century ago, Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote a book of devotional medi- 
tations. She had become stone deaf and 
could neither taste nor smell, yet the 
remarkable thing about her book of 
prayers is the absence of petitions for 
personal benefits. She prayed for others. 
She remembered the aged and infirm: the 
tried and tempted; the bereaved and 
lonely and disappointed; and many oth- 

s, but there isn’t a word about her own 
condition. We are at our best when we 
get our minds off ourselves and think of 
the needs of others; therein lies our peace. 

Lord, may we save our lives by losing 
them in unselfish service in Thy King- 


dom. Amen. 


DEC, 
22 


"THe mother of Madame Curie, dis- 
coverer of radium for cancer, was afflict- 
ed with a malady, the nature of which 
she could not explain to her children. 
Tuberculosis had cast its grim shadow 
across her life and while she sometimes 
permitted herself the luxury of running 
her fingers over the children’s hair, if 
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THE MYSTERY OF MERCY 
READ PSALM 119:169-176 
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they in the eagerness of response crept 
close to her hoping to be embraced, she 
fled from them in confusion. Although 
this was done for the children’s sake, 
they did not understand and they were 
often saddened by her seeming aloof- 
ness. No doubt there are mercies of God 
we do not understand. 

Lord, even in hours of perplexity and 
sorrow we know that Thou art good and 
Thou doest good and Thy goodness is 
over all Thy works. Amen 


' ETERNAL YOUTH 
i READ PHILIPPIANS 3:10-21 


Mewmonry is given to us," said a 
ereat man, “so that we might have roses 
in December.” In a European art gal- 
lery there is a picture of an old man and 
a young girl sitting before an open fire- 
place and watching the flames tossing in 
fantastic shapes. Under the picture are 
the words: “She is thinking of the future; 
he is dreaming of the past.” Yet the dis- 
tinctive thing about the Christian life is 
that the best is ever on before; the best 
is yet to be. It was in the closing stages 
of his life that Paul wrote, “I press on 
toward the mark.” There is no such 
thing as growing old for the Christian. 

Help us so to live. O Lord, that when 
the shadows lengthen we shall have no 
regrets. Amen. 


DEC. THE MAN WITH TWO TALENTS 
24 READ MATTHEW 25:14-23 


We HAVE always had a good deal of 
respect and admiration for the man with 
two talents. He played second fiddle and 
did it bravely and well. We are all 
tempted to admire the people with five 
talents, the outstanding — personalities. 
When the brothers Mayo were at the 
height of their fame in Rochester, they 
actually performed four thousand opera- 
tions a year. What a record! What 
genius! No wonder surgeons camé from 
every part of the world to Rochester. 
But most of us are not in that class. We 
must accept our limitations and honor 
God as He has made it possible. 

Deliver us, O God, from envy and 
from weakening self-pity. Amen. 


DEC. : JESUS, THE WORD OF GOD 
25 READ HEBREWS 1 


A THOUGHT is a personal possession 
until it is uttered in words. We have no 
means of knowing what is in a person’s 
mind until he speaks. Men guessed at 
the character of God until the supreme 
revelation was made in Jesus Christ. 
Fill our souls this day, O Lord, with a 
great and holy joy; make us ambassa- 
dors of good will to all men. Amen. 
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In the East, His welcome-star shines with the 


brighter radiance of believing hearts. 


Faintly through the winter-stillness, come the 
century-old echoes of the angel-song. Join with 
it your voices. Let your mighty organs roll 
throughout the earth its message of good will 


toward men. 


For on this day men must hear the song the 
angels sang. And, hearing it, men will kneel— 
not as the Wise Men knelt—but as men seeking 
wisdom in His name and in the faith their 


fathers taught. 


On this day we face a time of peace. Sing, O 


Earth, the song the angels sang—sing 


“PEACE ON EARTH— 
GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN” 


And with the hope of peace renewed, may this 


Christmas be a happy one for you and yours. 


LUN LR each aa 


MEMBER: THE ASSOCIATED ORGANBUILDERS OF AMERICA 
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“—- Contented Mind , 
is a Continual Feast 


Contentment and financial worries do 
not go hand in hand. Anxiety is bound 
to increase in the later years of life 
unless you've made provision to as- 
sure a regular return that will take care 
of your material needs. 


By placing your money in Moody An- 
nuities now, you can have the satis- 
faction that comes from knowing your 
funds are used as a means of spreading 
the gospel . . . through training con- 
secrated young lives for full-time Chris- 
tian service. Then, too, you are assured 
of a regular, generous return for the 
rest of your life. And Moody Annuities 
are dependable . . . for 37 years no 
annuitant has failed to receive his check 
in full .. . and on time. 


Investigate this proved plan... mail 
the coupon today for details. 


Se ee ee eee 


Dept. H-758 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


out obligation on my part. 

(0 Also Booklet A. | am under 20. 
Name. 

Street. 


City and State 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS: 


We furnish you Newspaper Advertising Copy planned to 
increase attendance, while spreading acceptance of Chris- 
tian principles. Small investment. No personal effort. Good 
results. Make your advertising count. Write Sunday School 
Advertising Service—Ludliow Falis—Ohio. 





Please send me the booklet DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS, telling of the Moody Annuity plan, with- 





























































































MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE + CHICAGO 


THE ENLIGHTNER 


The book which rightly divides the word of truth into parallel 
passages by selected scripture from every book in the Bible. The | 
natural typifying the spiritual. Especially helpful in our days as 

God ushers in His 
Free helpful literature will be sent with each book if desired. 
Leona Nickel, 2531 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 33, California. 


“The Sugar Creek Gang Dlics te Cuba” 
ANNOUNCING A NEW “GANG” STORY! 





« MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Kingdom and prepares a people. Only 35c. 







Sugar Creek Gang books are moving thousands of children toward 
Christ! How the boys and girls love them—and ask for more! 





home or class. 

Order TODAY. Enclose money or request C.O.D. shipment plus postage. 
Ask for FREE illustrated list of 14 additional Christian novels by the same 
author. 


ORDER NOW! 


Eighth in the Series of The Sugar Creek Gang Stories 


“THE SUGAR CREEK GANG FLIES TO CUBA” 
by PAUL HUTCHENS 

Christian parents and educators everywhere appreciate 
the natural, unsophisticated and almost naive way the au- 
thor has injected a Christian atmosphere in this series of 
true-to-life adventure stories for boys and girls. 

In this newest thriller the boys fly to Cuba where they 
almost immediately become entangled in a mystery in- 
volving a “crazy” man. The old man’s brown billy-goat 
gets tangled up in red-haired Bill Collins’ fiery temper too, 
and ... but read it yourself . . . The best Sugar Creek Gang 
story yet-—with a spicy bit of missionary flavor. . . 
trated cover, price only 60c. 

All eight titles in the Sugar Creek Gang series, postpaid, 
only $4.50. Ideal gifts for that growing boy or girl in your 


Paul Hutchens, author, will autograph all copies ordered from 
SUGAR CREEK BOOK ROOM - Box 717C - WATERLOO, IOWA 
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DEC. 
26 


GOD, WITH HIS HELMET OFF 


READ JOHN 14:1-10 


0 


" 


In ANCIENT literature we have the 
beautiful story of Hector and Andro- 
mache. Hector was going to his last 
battle and his wife accompanied him as 
far as the gates of the city, followed by 
a nurse carrying in her arms their infant 
child. Hector held out his arms to em- 
brace the child but the little one was 
terrified by the sight of the helmet and 
waving plume. The warrior took off his 
helmet and laid it on the ground, then 
the little fellow, smiling through his 
tears, leaped into his father’s arms, 
Jesus came so that we might know 
“God with His helmet off.” 


We thank Thee Lord 4or the supreme 
revelation of Thyself in Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


GIANT SOULS IN FRAIL 
pec. ! wit? 
27 i READ 2 CORINTHIANS 4:12-18 


°, 
" 


Ir WAS once proposed in the faculty of 
Harvard University that all applicants 
for scholarships should undergo a stiff 
medical examination so that the physi- 
cally weak might be excluded. In the 
debate which followed it was proven that 
many of the graduates who had been in 
very poor health—sometimes gravely ill 
—had made the most far-reaching bene- 
fits to humanity. Over and over again 
human beings have shown magnificent 
courage in face of circumstances which 
threatened to crush life out of them. 
Many of our bravest reformers and our 
sweetest hymn writers have lived in very 
frail bodies. 






Lord, Thou art greater than anything 
which can happen to us; deliver us from 
fear. Amen. 


“SONGS IN THE NIGHT 
READ PSALM 142 


DEC. 
28 
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Few of our best hymn writers have 
had robust health. John Milton was 
blind as was our own Fanny Crosby; she 
said it was the loss of her sight that 
saved her soul. Frances Ridley Havergal 
had a lifelong struggle with sickness and 
George Matheson lived forty years of his 
life in physical darkness. Isaac Watts 
was frequently so ill that his life was 
despaired of and the nervous and mental 
troubles of William Cowper are well- 
known. No doubt these all prayed as 
Paul did for better health and probably 
received the same answer: “Thy grace is 
sufficient for thee.” 


Lord, Thou has made it possible for 
us, not only to endure pain but to de- 
rive benefit from it. Thy will be done. 
Amen. 
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DEC. 
29 


THE MAN WHO LINGERED ON 
READ MATTHEW 18:21-35 


<_< 


o, 
“9 


A RUSSIAN author, Koronlenko, told 
a story of a very old man who, for the 
greater part of his life, had been bell- 
ringer in a village church. He had out- 
lived all his sons and even some grand- 
sons. One evening after summoning the 
worshipers he thought of his very long 
life and its happenings. He had known 
hard work, sorrow, care and some happi- 
ness. He remembered his enemies, espe- 
cially one whom he had hated. But they 
were all dead as were his friends. Now 
hatred seemed so foolish and so sinful. 
He asked God to forgive him and sud- 
denly a flood of joy and peace came over 
his soul; forgiveness and peace go hand 
in hand. 


Lord, we turn our faces to Thee that 
the light of Thy truth may gladden our 
souls. Amen. 


DEC. i KILLING TIME 
30 j READ PSALM 90 
& 


'. 


Rev. JAMES L. GORDON protested 
strongly against people who talked easily 
of killing time, whether it was their own 
or other people’s. He said: “Time is the 
point at which we touch eternity. It is 
the measure of the soul’s pulse-beat. Kill 
time and you murder opportunity and 
stab every favoring chance. Yet the 
most universal slaughter is killing time; 
Slaughtered Sundays! Murdered Mon- 
days! Torn Tuesdays! Wasted Wednes- 
days! Tattered Thursdays! Frittered 
Fridays and Slain Saturdays! He who 
kills time insults Providence.” 


Lord, teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom. Amen. 


DEC. i COMPANIONS BY THE WAY 
3] i READ PSALM 90 
& 


Lirr is like walking along a road. As 
far as most of the traffic is concerned 
we have little to do about it; we cannot 
control it; we can just accept it as our 
lot. One thing, however, we can do, is 
to select our companions of the high- 
way. Throughout the year we have had 
these Daily Meditations, and although 
our rellowship is unseen and spiritual, it 
is very real and brings us together in a 
tender and beautiful communion. For 
kind letters received we are encouraged 
and deeply grateful. We humbly thank 
God for a fellowship so helpful and sin- 
cere. 


Forgive our sins of this closing year, 
O God. and may we gain wisdom as we 
think of the past. Amen. 
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Protect the Welfare of the Family Through the 
Daily Religious Influence of the 


SCRIPTURE TEXT 
1945 CALENDAR 1945 


Thirty-second Annual Edition 

























































SIZE 93% x 16 INCHES 


PS) ( than ever before families realize the need to draw closer to God and live 


according to the precepts taught by His Divine Son. With nationally prominent ministers 
and educators pointing out that juvenile delinquency is fundamentally a moral problem, 
thousands of parents are welcoming into their homes the protective religious influence of 
this lovely Scripture Text calendar which dedicates each day to the service of our Lord. 


iTS MANY INSPIRING FEATURES 


FRONT COVER—An exquisite full-color reproduction of Lindberg’s famous Geth- 
semane painting, titled—‘Not My Will, But Thine, Be Done.” 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen reproductions of famous religious 
paintings merits framing and saving. 

STORIES OF THE PICTURES—A concise story of each picture is given, multiply- 
ing interest and appreciation of these famous pictures. 

SCRIPTURE VERSES—Each day is provided with a wholesome thought through 
a carefully selected verse from the Bible. 

MOON PHASES, also Flower and Birthstone of the month. 

CALENDAR PAD in large, easily-read figures. Also preceding and succeeding date 
pads on each month for quick reference. 

PRAYER MEETING TEXT AND LESSON offers a most attractive course for indi- 
vidual or group study. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON assignment and Memory verse for 
each Sunday offer opportunity for advanced study. 

BIBLE READING FEATURE—On each month is presented a Scripture Reading 
feature—“‘The Central Teaching of the Christian Faith,”’ with daily subjects and 
Bible references. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


With people everywhere realizing their great need for daily religious guidance, selling 
the Scripture Text Calendar has come to mean but showing it. The profit realized is sub- 
stantial, and the knowledge that you are instrumental in furthering the betterment of 
mankind is a gratifying thought. Selling instructions accompany orders of 100 or more 
calendars. 


QUANTITY PRICES 





Quantity Cost Sell For Profit 
My IS asi ica cai occ cwinecnaruaecseaces $30.00 $12.90 
200 calendars 34.00 60.00 26.00 
250 calendars .. 42.50 75.00 32.50 
300 calendars ............ 48.00 90.00 42.00 


Single copy, 30c; 4, $1.00; 12, $3.00; 25, $6.00; 50, $9.50 
All Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 


Order From Your Own Publishing House 


MESSENGER CORPORATION 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
















































































































































































“I can hardly 
wait until next 
week to see what 


happens then’’ 


HAT IS WHAT a boy said about “The 
Living Bible,” episodes in action pic- 
tures, printed in full color. Juveniles do 
not have to be coaxed to read it. In this 
form characters become real, unforgetta- 
ble people who face high adventure with 
fortitude, each according to his lights. 
There is no doubt about the worth of 
“The Living Bible.” First published this 
year, it already is used by over 2,000 
Churches and 100,000 pupils. Our files are 
filled with commendations from Clergy. 
By using the coupon below you take 
advantage of our first offer to sell indi- 
vidual subscriptions—40 Biblical episodes, 
each with 15 to 20 frames, drawn after 
thorough research, printed in full color; 
plus two sequel picture strips “Our Re- 
ligion Works Today” and “Heroes of the 
Church.” Your check for $1.50 pays for 
40 issues. You may start with “Epic of the 
Birth of Jesus” (No. 5), or back issues. 
Just check any 5 of the 8 groups listed. 
Substantial discount for group 
subscriptions. Write for details. 


THE LIVING BIBLE 


— — COUPON=— 


THe Livinc Biste Corp. 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check or money order for 
$1.50 payment in full for one annual 
subscription, 40 issues. I have checked 
the five subjects I wish to receive. 


Address 

City & State 

Subject Matter—1944-1945 (32 Issues) 
2 Nov.-Dec. #5, Epic of the Birth of Jesus 
( Jan.-Feb. #6, Life of the Disciples 

~) Mar.-Apr. #7, Jesus Shows the Way 


( May-June #8, Jesus Shows the Way cont. 
Back Issues—1944 (32 Issues) 


(CD Jan.-Feb. #1, Jesus in a Stormy World 
(J Mar.-Apr. #2, Jesus in a Stormy World 
(3 May-June #3, Winning a Name cont. 


|for the benefit of her boys. 


|much that is treated now 





| have been better 


Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Dear Editor: 
The current problem of juvenile delin- 
quency could be solved more quickly if all 


| parents would return to the discipline of 


the rod. The Bible tells us plainly that 
we must not spare the rod and spoil the 
child—not in those exact words, but in 
several direct proverbs that I could quote. 
It is notable that juvenile delinquency was 
practically unknown until child psychology 
supplanted the rod. 


| Lawton, Michigan Mrs. Stephen Hopkins 


| ® That’s a good letter, Mrs. Hopkins 


—and our guess is that many a 
reader will shout, “She’s right!” 
Only the other day, Dr. Ralph Sock- 
man told us that on the Ohio farm 
where he was born, his mother al- 
ways kept a good substantial hickory 
switch hanging on the kitchen wall, 
behind the stove, and above the 
switch she had, in true Christian 
piety, pinned up a Scripture motto 
The 
motto read: “I need thee every 
hour!” 


And there will be some readers 


|who will disagree. They will say, 
| “You brute!” But don’t take offense, 


Mrs. Hopkins; this is a very serious 
question, and it therefore calls forth 
very serious-reactions. Frankly, I’m 
not so sure that there was no juvenile 
delinquency in the days of the 
switch; we kept it quiet, and we 
treated with the woodshed switch 
in the 
headlines, but—it was there! And 
we lacked, then, many of the in- 
fluences and temptations brought to 
bear on modern youth. 

The editor of this magazine dis- 


|tinctly remembers one Hallowe’en 


when the local police force (one 


| constable) said to ye editor’s father: 


“You'll be doing the community a 
great service if you get that imp 


|out of town for the night. If you 
| don’t, I'll lock him up.” 


We weren’t 
locked up, and next morning a local 
buggy with a fringe on top was found 
on the roof of the local D. L. & W. 
railroad station. Perhaps it would 
if he had been 
. more than once... 
Yes, Mrs. Hopkins, there was 


locked up... 


to the courts. And then there was 
another corrective, gentler and more 
lasting than the -rod. We went to 
church as families, in those days! 


Critics 


Dear Editor: 
Really, I am getting tired of reading 
those letters from the critics. Knocking 
the dear old CHRISTIAN HERALD! There 
are ads in all the papers and material in 
all the books you don’t like. But I for one 
don’t read all of them; I just glance over 
them, and it isn’t long before I find some- 
thing worthwhile, especially in CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. I just forget the rest . . . Good 
luck to you... 
Newark, Delaware 


Mrs. Zelda C. Atwell 
@ That’s Loyalty, with a capital 
L. And we love it. But don’t you 
worry, Mrs. Atwell; sticks and stones 
may break our bones, but names are 
a dime a dozen. We really don’t 
mind the critics calling us names, 
even when the names don’t fit. We 
had a few minutes on our hands 
when your letter came in, and we 
pulled out our “Straight Talk’’ file, 
and ran through it. Here are some 
of the things we were called, in those 
letters: 

New Dealers, Republican bigots, 
Socialists, modernists, reactionaries, 
liberals, conservatives, cowardly 
middle-of-the-roaders, money-grab- 
bers; Christian disciples, traitors, 
softies, saints, braggarts, side-step- 
pers, heroes of the faith, atheists, 
artists, panhandlers, prophets, 
alarmists, jesters, sobersides, triflers, 
Don Quixotes, Galahads, a menace 
to our young people and the hope of 
the nation. 

It’s all in the day’s mail—and the 
day’s work. They really don’t bother 
us. The only name we dislike is the 
name that hasn’t been thought out— 
the criticism made in ignorance. But 
what difference does it make? After 
all, Jesus Christ was crucified, and 
He suffered much before that, for the 
Truth, and he had only twelve men 
to help Him, and one of them went 
bad. We have 280,000 subscribers 
helping us with the Truth, so we feel 
we have little right to complain. 

You see, if nobody called us any- 


| some little juvenile delinquency. 
| And, as you suggest, the switch took 
‘care of a lot of it, without appealing 


thing, we’d know we were completely 
useless! 
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Let us Adore Him 


@ And here is a letter so good that 
we thought at first of expanding it 
into an article. That might have 
spoiled it; “padding” often hides 
good thought better expressed in a 
few words. The writer of this letter 
did not waste a word, but she said 
much! Read it slowly: 


Dear Editor: 

As I go shopping for cards at the ap- 
proach of the Christmas season, I find 
many that feature antelopes leaping from 
crag to crag, dogs, cats, brilliant flowers, 
ships, gaily appareled men, women and 
children on bicycles or skates, beery-nosed 
Santa Clauses winking from the tops of 
chimneys; it is a riot of mirth and mad- 
ness that carries no suggestion of the fact 
that the day has a spiritual origin and 
therefore a spiritual significance. It is dif- 
ferent from every other holiday. It is a 
festival that belongs to the Christian world. 
It is the Redeemer’s birthday. 

On Mother’s Day we give our entire 
chought to Mother and there is no men- 
tion of any other relationship. We do not 
joke about mothers nor send them cards 
that might serve as advertisements for 
zoological gardens. We honor and revere 
them. It is all Mother—her especial day. 
On Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays 
we recall only the noble qualities they pos- 
sessed and repeat their inspirational words 
at gatherings planned to honor them. 

Why not, then, give the same whole- 
hearted emphasis to our Lord Jesus Christ 
on His birthday? Why not recall all 
the loveliness that attended His advent; 
the star, the angel song, the manger, the 
camels bearing the Wise Men, with their 
rare gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh? 
It is true there are some greeting cards 
as over-religious as others are bizarre. 
What we search for is a sane balanced 
expression of joy and gladness because this 
anniversary signifies our redemption and 
it is our high privilege to acknowledge 
our faith in Him whom we so gratefully 
love. 

Isn’t it time we quit the sacrilege of 
celebrating Christmas minus Christ; of 
commercializing that which has only spir- 
itual value? We may not be able, either 
singly or collectively, to obliterate the cus- 
toms that crowd Christ out of Christmas, 
but we can observe it ourselves sincerely 
and devoutly. 

“O come, let us adore Him.’ 

Christmas is His day. Let none of the 
followers who bear His name betray its 
significance, but have each greeting sent 
out, whether card or gift, bear the evi- 
dence of our faith. Let us restore Christ 
to Christmas. Let us make Him paramount 
in all we do on His birthday. 

Yours for a Christian Christmas, 

Grace Alice DeWitt 


’ 


@ It has never been put more grace- 
fully than this! 


Regrets... 


Dear Editor: 

Some time ago I sent some imperfect 
verses to you, which you returned “with 
regrets,” not being able to use them. 

I am returning this Christian Herald to 
you, for the same reason, with regrets. 
Johnson City, N. Y. E. R. K 


® Oh, well 
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‘No. Chaplain - 


cant le them gal you loo!” 





“Our own chaplain lay wounded beyond our lines. It was going to be a tough job getting 
him back through the hail of lead the enemy was pouring over. Some of us were talking 
the situation over with the chaplain from a nearby outfit. Suddenly the chaplain said, 
‘T’ll get him,’ and started for the front line. Our commanding officer grabbed him just in 
time. ‘Sorry, Chaplain,’ we heard him say, ‘Can’t let them get you, too!’”’ 


* 


This true story, based on an official com- 
munique, typifies the chaplain in action. 
Though he performs many such deeds, 
he is never expected to assume risks 
beyond the line of duty. His work is 
clearly defined; his sole duty is to minister 
to spiritual needs of our fighting forces. 

Of course, to be in constant attend- 
ance on his men, he must often serve 
under fire. When thisis necessary, his cool 
devotion to duty is an inspiration to all. 


* 


* 


However, service with distinction is not 
confined to those who serve in action. 
Chaplains assigned to camps and bases 
at home show the same qualities that 
characterize their colleagues overseas. 

Yes, the individual deeds of the 
chaplain reflect the spirit of the entire 
Chaplain Service. Wherever the chap- 
lain serves, he is making a priceless con- 
tribution to fighting morale—building 
finer citizens for the world of tomorrow. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Piants 1 


and 4 
\ 


Hammond Organs are made by the world’s largest 

manufacturers of organs for churches, residences, 

schools, chapels and many other uses. You can plan 

now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write to: Hammond 
Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request. 





“CHRISTIAN LIFE’ 


BLOCK 
CALENDAR FOR 1945 


Metal-mounted block with sheet for each day of the year | 


containing: 


Date in large black figures, Scripture verse, 


stanza of poetry, daily Bible readings for morning and eve- 


ning, and 


a precious daily meditation. 


Heavy art border 


mounting with color print of beautiful spring scene, and | 
monthly calendar for the year printed right and left of | 


block. 
daily 
75 cts.: 2 


ECHOE 


Size 


ANGELS’ 


block 


of calendar overall, 8%; 
pad, 5 x 3% inches. 
or more, each only 65 cts. 


S OF THE 
SONG 


X 1214 inches: size of | 


Price, postpaid, each | 


By Alice Maude Carvell 


FRAMED PICTURE MOTTOES 


Attractive Picture Mottoes lithographed in soft 
colors. Each has a printed Scr » text. The 
pictures are covered with a heavy sheet of cel- 
lophane, giving the appearance of glass, with a 
neat molding. 
No. 8—The Good Shepherd, Text: John 10:11. 
No. 9—Christ in Text: Luke 
9 9 





Read 
tian 





aries 
Gethsemane. 





No. 10—C st Blessing the 
Luke 18:16. 

No. 11—Jesus Looking over Jerusalem.* Text: 

John 3:16. 

Size 634x834 
SO cts. 
*Available in larger size, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


a Ot bite” ana 


Naa rie sl a sj 
MINIATURE ROLLING PIN 


This unique souvenir gift or reward interests 
young folks and grown-ups. Text John 6:35 print- 
ed in black. Size 5%, inches overall. Roller one 
inch in diameter. Price, postpaid, only 10 cts. 


TYPICAL TRUTH in the TABERNACLE 
By W. S. Hottel 


Revised and enlarged edition arranged topically 
with the spiritual teaching and significance of all 
the features of the Tabernacle fully explained. 
Has real spiritual power and will build up faith 
and devotion in its readers. 271 pages. Size 
514 x 7% inches. Paper binding. Price, postpaid, 
only $1.00. 


THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Walter C. Wright 


A profoundly spiritual study of Old Testament 
types showing forth ‘‘the Lamb slain before 
the foundations of the world.’’ Says the au- 
thor: ‘‘From the very beginning God had in 
mind the sacrifice of His Son.’’ Thoroughly 
Scriptural this book is effective for personal 
as well as group use. 175 pages. Size 
4%,x7% inches. Cloth binding. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Children. Text: 


people 


inches, Price each, postpaid, 


cloth 


8812x1012 inches. 


prayers of 


wonderful 
hearts and lives of many 
> through the power 
of God. 
inches—96 





An inspiring record of a 
revival that took place in 
a Northern India mission. 


how a native Chris- 
girl aided by the 
the mission- 
brought about a 
change in the 


Size 54 x 71: 
pages. Red 
binding—price post- 


paid only 60 cts. 


THE FAITH 
MASON 
By Ruth Mae 

Anderson 
Linda, the only child 
of wealthy parents, 
prays for her moth- 
er and father on the 
verge of divorce. 
Readers are held 
fascinated through 
the development of 
this modern life 
story to the very end 
which is both tragic 
and glorious, Size 
514x712 inches—58 
pages, illustrated art 
cover—price postpaid 
only 40 cts. 


GOSPEL LEAD PENCILS 


OF LINDA 


Fi 








Smooth writing quality; hexagon shape with 
2raser tip. The famous Eberhard Faber lead pen- | 
cil with No. 2 grade Jead supplied in two styles: | 
blue finish with words ‘‘Jesus Loves You’’; yel- | 
low finish with words ‘‘Watch and Pray.”’ 
Price, postpaid, 12 for 50 cts.; half gross, $2.75; 
one gross, $5.00. 





Send Your Order Today—Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Box 6059-H, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The STORY of the BI 


by Walter Russell Bowie 


Fascinating ... With all the power and pa 
of the Bible 


BLE 


geantry 


Vivid . .. with language simple enough for a 


child to understand 

Scholarly ... with the reverence of an i 
Christian writer 
Ideal for family and individual reading, 
useful in class or worship assembly. 


52 chapters * 548 pages ° 


nspired 


20 full-color paintings 


$1.95 at Your Bookstore . ABINGDON-COKESBURY 





THERE WAS A STAR 


(Continued from page 28) 


said it. 

“As soon as that?” he asked doubt- 
fully. “Wouldn’t it be better to wait 
until spring? I thought every girl want- 
ed to be married in June.” 

She said, “Dave, forget about it. You 
don’t have to marry me, if you don’t 
want to.” 

“Now, Lynn,” he told her earnestly, 
“You know I want you—” 

Want you! His heart took up the re- 
frain. Want you. I want you so much 
I won't take advantage of you now. By 
Christmas you will change your mind, 
my darling. But it will be fun pretend- 
ing for awhile. 

“You know I want you,” he finished 
simply. 

It was not until he was nearly home 
that he remembered he had not even 
kissed her. 

But Lynn did not show the slightest 
indication of changing her mind. During 
the weeks that followed, she went calmly 
ahead with her plans. For Dave, these 
were weeks of exquisite torture. Every 
morning he said to himself, “Today 
she'll tell me she won’t go through with 
it.’ But when that day passed, too, 
without hint of change, he would know 
that tomorrow she would tell him. 
Gradually he began to relax, taking each 
day as it came, satisfied to see her, ask- 
ing no more than that. Even when he 
had Pet in to clean the house, he was 
not sure. Even as he trimmed the tree, 
he knew no certainty. After tonight, 
though, he would be sure. Or would he? 
Lynn would come to this house, but 
would that mean she was his? As long 
as Bruce lived, could she ever be? Would 
the time ever come when she would re- 
mind him that he took advantage of her 
in a moment of weakness? 

He shrugged his shoulders, trying to 
rid himself of the thought. It was time 
for him to get ready for his wedding. A 
man shouldn’t let himself think of things 
like that at this time. It was foolish—he 
was going to marry Lynn. She had not 
let him know, in any way, that she 
wanted it otherwise. He was crazy to let 
himself go like this. It was this weather 
that was making him jittery—heavens, 
how that wind whined. 

Above the roar of the wind he was 
conscious of the hum of a car, coming far 
too fast for roads like this. 

“Some fool trying to break his neck,” 
he said to himself. And then he heard 
the crash. 

Without hat or coat he rushed out 
into the night, running toward the sound. 
He was almost on the car before he saw 
it, lying there in the ditch where the 
main road met the drive. It lay on its 
side, wheels still spinning, like a giant 
bug turned over by a mischievous boy. 
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Dave wrenched the door open, calling, 
“Anybody hurt?” 

A deep groan was his answer. He saw 
a man’s figure slumped over the wheel; 
he got his arms under the shoulders and 
raised him gently. As he did so, the 
light fell across the injured man’s face. 

It was Bruce. 

Dave cried, “Bruce 
hurt?” 

The boy’s body was limp against him. 
From a deep gash over the forehead, 
blood poured. Dave began to ease his 
brother out of the car; the sheer pain of 
it dragged Bruce back to momentary 
consciousness. 

“__Lynn—,” he whispered, and be- 
came a dead weight once more. 

“Hold tight, fellow,” Dave 
“I’m getting you to a doctor.” 

Half dragging, half carrying the boy, 
Dave got him to his own car. He placed 
the inert body on the seat, closed the 
door carefully. Then he raced‘ toward 
the house for his own hat and coat and 
blankets and pillows for Bruce. He 
would get the boy to Doc Fenton’s soon 
as ever he could get to town. He would 
get to Lynn’s a little late—it would even 
mean that he did not have time to 
change clothes. But that couldn’t be 
helped, now. 

Back in the car, he saw that Bruce had 
not moved. He put the pillow under his 
head, bent to wrap the blanket around 
him. The boy groaned. 





fellow—are you 


urged. 


“Sorry, old man,” Dave told him. He 
started the car, began to edge it out to 
the main road. 

The ground was glassy; it was like 
walking a tight rope, trying to inch the 
car over its icy surface. At this rate, it 
would take the best part of an hour to 
get to town. Looking at the limp form 
beside him, he saw something that set 
his heart racing with fear. A bright red 
spot was spreading over the front of 
Bruce’s shirt. Just moving to the car 
had started the blood flowing again. If 
that had been too much for him, how 
could he stand the drive to town? 

But he had to go to town. It was his 
wedding night. There wasn’t anything 
that was important enough to keep a 
man away from his own wedding. It 
wouldn’t be any harder on Bruce to take 
him to town than to let him lie here, 
waiting for attention. In town the doc- 
tor had all the things he needed—those 
mysterious things with which he poked, 
probed, and peered. It would be far 
easier to care for the injured boy there 
than out here in a farmhouse. The sen- 
sible thing was to get Bruce to Doc Fen- 
ton, right away. 

Once he was safely there, Dave could 
go at once to Lynn. He'd say, “Bruce 
had a little accident—he’s up at Doc’s 
office now. Nothing serious—but it sort 
of kept me from getting dressed up for 
the wedding.” (Continued on next page) 
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IS Faith has been strength- 
H ened because, in his hours 
‘of greatest danger, the solace of 
| Divine Worship was always close 
at hand; hers, because the Church 
|has provided comfort and guid- 
ance during lonely separation. In 
the lives of both, 
and millions like 
them, the Church 








will fill a greater 





place in days to come. 


Until Victory, American Seat- 
ing Company craftsmen will con- 
tinue to provide products for our 
fighting needs. As soon as the 
task is finished, we shall again be 
your source of the finest pews 
and woodwork—as we have for 


over 50 years. 


cAmeucan Sealing Company 
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21 West 46th Street 
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Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School 


By Capt. T. CHRISTIE INNES, Former Army Chaplain 


A priceless product of the war. The discovery that fighters have faith. 
Over sixty of our own and Allied men in service, of all ranks, describe 
their inmost secret — a winning faith. 

Included are testimonials from: ROOSEVELT, GEORGE VI, CHURCHILL, 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK, QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN WILHELMINA, Gen- 
erals MARSHALL, MACARTHUR, MONTGOMERY, SMUTS, Admiral 
LAND, and many other heroic veterans, filling 192 pages, illustrated. 


Price made purposely low. Only $1 including mailing. Address Dept.€ 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
e New York 19, N. Y. 





Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 


Brench Offices and Distributors-in Principal Cities 
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LEGAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE policy at ONE low cost covers 
entire family, 2 to 6 persons. Provides 
$1000.00 worth of genuine LEGAL 
RESERVE life insurance with DOUBLE 
and TRIPLE BENEFITS for only $1 a 
month (NOT per person, but $] for 
all). NO dues! NO assessments! Rate 
never increases! 


Pays For Death of ANY of 
Group From ANY CAUSE... 
Pays according to number insured and 
attained ages. Pays YOU for death of 
others in family. Pays YOUR FAMILY 
should you die. Death of one person 
does not terminate policy. 


Pays DOUBLE for Auto 
Accidental Death, or 


Covers ANY 
RELATIVE! 
Policy issued by MAIL at Big Savings. Ages | to 70 
No medical examinations required. Actual policy sent 
for 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. Write for it today. 
NO cost. NO obligation. NO salesman will call. Use 
coupon below. Do it today! Provide for tomorrow! 









yr 10-Day Inspection Coupon 


= THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 
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An Inspiration to Devotion 


GULBRANSEN 


For Sunday School 
Rooms, Chapels, and 
Small Churches 


A musical gem that 
offers so much in 
true organ tone. 
Amazingly respon- 
sive. As easy to play 
as a piano. Write 
for illustrated folder 
and name of nearest 
Gulbransen dealer. 


GULBRANSEN C‘%.: 816 NW. Kedzie, Chicago 51 
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Prepare at home for thrilling career. Earn good in- 
come. Many fine opportunities with style salons. Orig. - 
nate your own clothes. Practical, personalized training unde 
the guidance of skilled designers. Send for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DRESS DESIGN 


1315S. MichiganAve., Dept. 4299, ChicagoS, U.S.A. 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano. Violin, Cornet. 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— 
Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Con- 
ducting, Public School Music—History of Music. Har- 
mony. Advanced Composition, Arranging. The only 
home study school teaching all courses leading to 
degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U104, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, III. 
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Send for catalogue and illustrated lesson for................ course, 
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‘ Bea DesiSner of Smart Fashions; 


There wouldn’t be any need at all to 
ask her if she wanted to back out. Why 
should he? Bruce had had his chance, 
and thrown it away. If he didn’t give 
her an opening, she couldn’t very well 
say, “I can’t marry you now, Dave. 
Bruce is home.” 

The car slithered sideways, the injured 
boy gave another groan. Dave looked 
swiftly in his direction, saw the crimson 
spot, wide and bright. Saw the curly 
brown hair of Bruce, spread back across 


the pillow. Sweat broke out on his own | 


face. 

“T can’t,” he said fiercely. “It’s asking 
too much of me. I’ve got to take the 
chance on getting him to town. I don’t 
know that he'll be all right if I stay 
here with him. All my life I’ve given up 
to him. Nobody could ask me to throw 
away every hope of happiness now, after 
I’ve waited years for it, just because the 
trip to town might be hard on him.” 

If he didn’t marry Lynn tonight, he 
never would. He felt as sure of that as 
he did of his love for her. Strange, too— 
he knew something else for the first time 
now. He could make Lynn happy—hap- 
pier than Bruce ever could, with his 
gay heedlessness. He was right for Lynn, 
just as she was for him. This he knew 
as a great certainty, just as he was faced 
with the decision that might mean losing 
her forever. 

Bruce opened his eyes, looked at his 
brother. 

“Dave—” he whispered. 


Dave stopped the car, began to back it. | 


“Hold tight. Bruce,” he said. “I’m 
going to take you into the house now. 
Think you can stand it?” 


He nap Doc Fenton on the telephone. 
Yes, he’d be right out. Keep Bruce quiet. 
Have plenty of hot water. Don’t move 
him any more than he could possibly 
help. 

It was just at the end that Dave said, 
“Get word to Lynn Mason, will you? I’m 
afraid to leave Bruce another second.” 


That was a coward’s act, and he knew | 


it. But it was better so than to try to 
tell her himself. A man can’t call off 
his own wedding without explanations. 
And now, there was nothing to explain. 


He wap Bruce in bed and monstrous 
kettles of water boiling by the time 
Doc stamped up to the door, opened ‘it 
without knocking. “Never saw such a 
night,” he said. 

Dave looked up and saw Lynn stand- 
ing there at the doctor’s side. 

“When he called, he asked me if I 
knew where he could get a nurse. There 
wasn’t one to be had in town, on Christ- 
mas Eve. So I just came myself. How 
is he?” Her voice was quiet, controlled. 

“Still unconscious.” 

Lynn here! He might have known, 
though, that she would come. One word 
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STATIONERY 


That Keeps Your Friends Singing 
JUST THE GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 





It's New—Dilferent—Unique! 

The latest in Stationery, carrying inspirational Hymn 
phrases with correlating Scripture texts. The ‘‘Good 
Cheer’’ Stationery line features the following four 
hymns: 

“Jesus, Savior. Pilot Me’’ 

“‘What a Friend We Have in Jesus’’ 

“‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds”’ 

“I Need Thee Every Hour’ 
Distinct messages of inspiration. hope, comfort and 
friendship will be conveyed. The hand drawn designs 
are printed with brown ink on Linen Paper. 


Stationery is offerel in Two Ways: 

“‘FUL-VUE"’ Portfolio. Features a die cut front per- 
mitting visibility of the one design. On the back is 
printed a brief history of the four hymns. Contains 24 
sheets with assorted hymns and texts and 18 envelopes, 
Price. 35 cents. 

The GIFT BOX. This Stationery is packaged in a 
box making it a desirable gift or convenient for per- 
sonal use. It contains 24 assorted printed sheets, 12 
plain sheets and 24 envelopes. Price, 50 cents, 

Order from Your 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Or Direct From 
THE CHRISTIAN LIGHT PRESS 
20 S. Market St. 
Elizabethtown, Penna. 


PROPHECY MONTHLY 


Boiled-down Handbook—World Events 
and Prophecy—produced by Research 
Staff of American Prophetic League, Inc. 
Keeps you up-to-the minute with de- 
pencable information bearing on pro- 
p!:-tic developments. Read around the 
world by Pre-millennial teachers. On ac- 
count of paper allotment, only a few 
more subscriptions can be accepted this 
year. Price $1.00. 

‘“‘Book Bulletin’’ Free on request 

American Prophetic League, Inc. 
Box BB, Sta. Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


New 
WRITERS 


to re-write ideas in newspapers, magazines 
and books. Splendid opportunity to “break 
into” fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Write today for 
FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—210-D S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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of Bruce brought her on the run. Fool— 
fool that he had been, thinking she could 
ever mean anything to him. 

“You were good to come,” he said 
quietly. “I think it was really you he 
was coming back to see. He called your 
name—” 

No one but him knew that a dream 
was dying, there in the warm stillness of 
the old kitchen. “I got the water boiling, 
Doc,” he said. “What next?” 

They were strange hours that elbowed, 
there in that wind-lashed farmhouse, 
filled with the smell of ether and anti- 
septics. The bitter wind blew outside, 
but above it were the animal-like whim- 
pers of the injured boy. Doc gave quick, 
terse orders; Lynn's responses were al- 
most automatic. It was a long time be- 
fore the Doctor said, “Well, I think he'll 
be all right now. What do you say to 
making us a pot of coffee, Dave? I 
want to watch for awhile, if I can stay 
awake.” 

The smell of coffee was heavy in the 
kitchen when Dave looked up to see 
Lynn standing almost at his elbow. She 
looked white and tired; a honey-colored 
strand of hair fell across one cheek, and 
her dress was torn and soiled. 

“Sit down,” he said, pushing out a 
chair for her. “You look ready to drop. 
Here—” 

He poured out a cup of steaming coffee, 
tilted the cream pitcher. 

“Enough?” he asked. 

“You remembered I liked .. half 
cream,” she said. 

Remembered! as if there was anything, 
anything he could forget about her. The 
way her hair swept away from her tem- 
ples. The eyebrows that arched up, like 
the wings of a bird. The blueness of her 
eyes. The utter, unspeakable dearness of 
her. Always he would carry in his heart 
the least little memory of her. 

“How is he?” he asked abruptly. 

“He'll be all right.” she said. “It may 
take time. But in a month or so, he'll 
be all right again. It’s a good thing you 
didn’t try to bring him to town. I hate 
to think what might have happened. 
driving him that far.” 

Yes, it was a good thing. It was better 
this way. Bruce was safe. That month 
she spoke of—that would fix things up 
between them. 

Dave walked to the window. The wind 
had died down; through a rift in the 
clouds a star or two were shining. The 
sleet had changed to real snow; already 
it was drifting across the icy ground, 
piling up in soft white mounds, covering 
bushes and trees till they looked like 
giant Christmas cards. 

Well, why not—after all, this was 
Christmas—Christmas Eve. Outside 
there was a world of happy people, keep- 
ing the glad season. Only for him there 
was no happiness. Not now, or ever, any 
more. (Continued on page 62) 
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VERMONT NATIVES INDUSTRIES 


BRIDGEWATER—VERMONT 


A COMMUNITY OF WOOLCRAFTERS 


he ee ee ded 


Qphenohnny Comes Pome to STAY 


HEN all the “Johnnys” 
come home from the four corners of the 
earth—oh how welcome they will be! 

But our responsibilities to them will not 
be over. In one sense they will just be 
beginning. We must help these boys, who 
have seen life and faced death from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, pick up and knit 
together their peace-time associations. Our 
towns—our homes—our churches must 
be in order. 

Our churches especially must be ready 
and equipped to welcome and to aid them 
because religion has taken on new reality 
for them. They have prayed, read their 
Bibles and sung hymns with an intensity 
of meaning and earnestness which many 
‘home-front’ Christians have never known, 

Because new song books stir zeal, equip- 
ping your church with “Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Four” is a sure and simple way to 
meet the spiritual needs of our service men. 
This great “Song Book of the Nation” has 
the spiritual depth and tone, the musical 
content and quality, and the triumphant 
Evangelical appeal which is needed NOW. 


A sample copy will 
be sent on request. 
Please give name of 
Church, denomina- 
tion and pastor. 


“Tabernacle Hymns Number Four’’ contains 342 heart-warm- 
ing numbers, complete topical index and a large assortment 
of well chosen unison and responsive readings. Available in 


attractive quality cloth binding, only 


Aer 


$55.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 


| 344-V4 North Waller Avenue 


Chicago 44, Illinois 





FINE 


YOUN@UN 


By Herbert Best 


“Has much of the poetry and the es- 
sential quality of THE YEARLING. 
I had the same sense of discovery as I 
read it. I liked it!”.—Virginia Kirkus 


A. Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection for November 


MACMILLAN 


Rebs 


lf you have already re 


BY LLOYD c. DOUGLAS | $2.75 


BOOKS ARE 


Young’un is a spirited and de- 
lightful young girl whom all 
America will take to heart. 
There is the charm of idyllic 
love and the strength of cou- 
rageous living in this fresh, hu- 
morous, and intensely human 
novel. Set in upstate New York, 
in the frontier days of rough 
living and hardships overcome, 
it presents one of the most, re- 
freshing characters ever Intro- 


duced in fiction. $2.50 


Cue million copies sold ! 


As years pass into history they 
are often characterized by the 
books that have reflected the pre- 
dominant mood of a people. Such 
a symbol of its times will be THE 
ROBE, a novel of enduring faith 
in a simple, all-encompassing ideal. 


ad THE ROBE, speak of it, lend it. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NATIONAL NON-FICTION BESTSELLER 


SUMNER 


The Time 
For 
Decision 


HARPER @ $3.00 


WELLES’ 


Because, as far as 
any one book can, it answers 
the question uppermost in 
people’s minds today: How 


can we avoid another war? 


RICHEST TREASURE 





A 


NN mx 


a 
NEW BOOKS 


DANIEL A. POLING 


CAESAR AND CHRIST, by Will Du. 
rant. (Simon & Schuster, 751 pp., $5.00) 


_ This heroic volume deserves more than a 


casual survey and a brief review. It has 
many distinctions: scholarship at once 
reverential and critical, the courage of 


| spiritual adventure, the detachment of a 


truly scientific mind, and the genius to 
made all ingredients jell. The climax 
comes when the curtain rises upon the 
struggle of the giants—Church and State. 
The author goes forward in his monv- 
mental survey of world history and it is 
easy to believe that this book is the re- 


| sult of twenty-five years preparation and 
| five years writing. It is an intelligent, self- 
/contained segment of a five volume cul- 


tural history of civilization. Also here is, 


|I think, the author’s confession of per- 
/sonal faith or at least the intimation of 
| why he writes as he does. I find this vol- 


ume indispensable for both reference and 


inspiration. 


THE GREEN YEARS, by A. L. Cron- 


in. (Little, Brown, 347 pp., $2.50) Some- 


what in the mood of “Keys of the King- 


|dem” but significantly different. Here is 
|a novel forthright and dynamic, of noble 
| proportions. The story is of a boy who 


grew and who when last seen is headed 


| for the heights of fulfillment. In any day 
| it is great to find so clean and challenging 


a book. One regret—that one living faith 
which means so much to so many should 
be made so little in contrast with another 


faith. 


THERE WERE TWO OF US, by Ver 
Maynard Osborn. (Whittlesey House, 327 
pp., $2.50) This is a “life with brother” 


| book and for mea story of the year. | 


commend it to every CHRISTIAN HERALD 


|-reader as something with the flavor o! 


“One Foot In Heaven” and yet quite un 
like any other story. Each character is 4 
personality and each personality is a char 
acter! The author has glorified the Amer- 
ican family while she has provided glot 
ous entertainment for all ages. 


THE WORLD OF WASHINGTO\ 
IRVING, by Van Wyck Brooks. (Dutton 
495 pp., $3.75) Here is another in the av: 
thor’s distinguished series, and I think the 
greatest, the most enduring work that hi 
come from his searching, brilliant pen 
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Chronologically it precedes his survey of 
New England literature and here he has 
moved out into the national field. The 
volume is a faithful reflection of the life, 
thought and social conditions of the times. 
Particularly indebted I find myself for the 
bringing out of obscurity those who were 
“the greats” in their day but who have 
been little remembered in ours. The book 
will live and eventually you will not es- 
cape it. 


YOU ARE YOUNGER THAN YOU | 
THINK, by Dr. Martin Gumpert. (Duell, | 
Sloan and Pierce, 244 pp., $2.75) This is | 
a book with great comfort for those ap- | 
proaching middle life or traveling through | 
the years beyond. A distinguished New 
York physician tells the world not only 
how life can be extended, but convinces 
us that there are definite advantages in 


* 


See page 63 | 
For Dr. Daniel A. Poling’s | 
12 BEST BOOKS OF 1944 | 


* 


growing older. Finally he paints a thrill- 
ing picture of creative old age. 


IMMORTAL WIFE, by Irving Stone. 
(Doubleday Doran, 456 pp., $3.00) One 
might begin reviewing this book by writ- 
ing that it is significantly more dynamic 
than “Lust For Life.” Perhaps Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont was one of the ‘‘most excit- 
ing women in American history.” At any 
rate she remains as one of the first figures 


and one of the most thrilling, of pioneer- | 
ing womanhood. The passion of her first | 


love was always the fulfillment of her 


personality. Had she lived in our time | 


she would have been a captain of human 
affairs and very likely a Congresswoman 
or Senator! 


WE PREACH NOT OURSELVES, by 
Gordon Poteat. (Harper, 185 pp., $2.00) 
It is the opinion of this reviewer that the 


author of this book is one of the truly 
If you will | 


great preachers of America. 
read his little volume, I think that you 
will agree with the reviewer. It is not a 
volume of sermons but it is ‘“‘a novel ven- 
ture in the field of homiletics.” 
get it. 


THE GENIUS OF PUBLIC WOR- 


SHIP, by Charles H. Heimsath. (Scrib- | 
ners, 204 pp., $2.50) A book with a pur- | 
pose—to explain in simple language the | 
meaning of public, as distinguished from | 
private worship. It deals with origins and | 


also it relates the past to the present. 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE PROPH- 
ETS, by R. B. Y. Scott. (Macmillan, 237 
pp., $2.50) A careful and discriminating 
study that is directly related to the pro- 


phetic in life today. Here is a book, vital 


and relevant, that will vitalize the preach- 
ing of any man. 


GOOD BOOKS ARE 









PERFECT FRIENDS 


Better | 


JESUS THE CHRIST, by Charles Cul- 
len. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 88 pp., $2.50) 
One of the loveliest gift books for any 
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At bookstores, or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 Penna 


THe Meowke . . . 


The Pream 


the elements essential to 
we are to keep ou 
—Dr. Daniet A. POLING. 


Read Ralph W. Sockman’s Latest Book: 
D ATE WITH 


ABI 


@ An inspiring and comforting book by an 
ron chaplain who went into battle with 
his men and saw them find God in unor- 
thodox ‘ways and in Strange places. ‘The 
finest book of its kind to be written in this 
war.’’—Chicago Sun, $1.00 
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for a united world as well 
the spirit of Christ that 
must be built, if 
and beauty- 
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The book you’ve been looking for 


GOD ON A BATTLEWAGON 


By Capt. James Claypool, Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
as told to Carl Wiegman 


The story of the chaplain’s work on board the South 
Dakota, famous Battleship X, and a stirring tribute 
to the Chaplain Corps and the men in ‘lue. This is a 
book for fathers and mothers because it is the story 
of faith under fire—a book for boys in the services 
because it is the story of faith triumphant over fear 
Well-illustrated. $1.50 
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color. 
catalog number 9308-JH. 


Companion books: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 



























The places Jesus visite 
strange and interesti 
about before . 


Contains 15 excitin 


Something new in 
64 pages, size 55% x 814 inch 


and “‘Ceremonials j. 


COMPANY, 800-M North 





DR. A. J. 


CRONIN’S 
New Novel 


The distinguished author of THE Cra» 
DEL and THE KEYS OF THE KING- 
DOM writes the deeply moving story of 
young Robert Shannon, striving, sg 
staggering odds, to salvage his own soul. 
It is inspiring in its spiritual overtones, 
which give its most poignant episodes a 
warm, comforting glow. 


LITTLE, BROWN 































: interesting—thrilling! 


In The Land Where Jesus Lived 


By Elizabeth Rathmell 


€very chapter. 
es. Each only 3 


“It Hap d i. P ye 
ae Dan, sa Jems Day”, No. 9304-JF 


- 9306-JG. Each only 35c. 









An unparalleled reference work for ministers, teachers, libraries and homes. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. 
and J. Lane Miller 


is the most comprehensive and highly 
a source book in this field. In simple, direct 
style, conveniently arranged and concisely in- 
dexed, is everything anyone could want to know 
about the way of life in Bible lands. It does for 
the people, places, activities and customs of the 
Bible what a commentary does for the text. 
100 FULL PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS — 
1,694 SUBJECTS IN 22 SECTIONS—12 PAGES 
OF FULL COLOR MAPS—5 INDEXES 


At Your Bookseller $4.95 


d—the sights he saw— 
ng things you’ve never heard 


Attractively illustrated in 
Se. Order today. Ask for 


Grove Ave., Elgin, Il. 



















































time that has yet appeared in all the writ- 
ings dealing with the life of Christ. These 
forty pen drawings are true, startling, 
original, devout and compelling. The 
script follows faithfully the King James 
Version of 1611. 















WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY 
CRUCIFIED MY LORD? by Allan Ro- 
han Crite. (Harvard University Press, 96 
pp., $3.00) The publisher has announced 
this work as “one of the most unusual 
books ever to appear on the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press list.” I would add that it 
is one of the most unusual books that has 
yet appeared on any list. It is a pictorial 
interpretation in thirty-nine black-and- 
white brush drawings of the spiritual, 
“Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” by the brilliant young Negro 
artist, Allan Rohan Crite. As an interpre- 
tation and in all its particulars, it is rev- 
erent, unique and compelling. 





















NEW BROOME EXPERIMENT, by 
Adam Allen. (Lippincott, 251 pp., $2.00) 
A thrilling story: for boys and girls and 
for their parents. An adventure story of 
city boys on the farm for summer work. 
Girls and boys learning to know normal 
and wholesome life together. The draw- 
ings by Lee Townsend are appropriate 
and really illuminate the text. The author 
will increase his worthy popularity by 
this little volume. 









BRIDE IN THE SOLOMONS, by Osa 
Jchnson. (Houghton Mifflin, 251 pp. 
$3.00) A little classic of the South Seas 
from the pen of Osa Johnson—one of the 
truly great travelers of our time. She and 
her husband were companions in world 
adventure. Now she carries on in their 
tradition. Having just returned from the 
South Seas, this book with its more than 
sixty amazing pictures has particularly a 
charm for me. Osa Johnson brings jungle 
life right into the living room. 








PRESCRIPTION FOR PERMANENT 
PEACE, by William S. Sadler. (Wilcox 
& Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill., 202 pp., $2.50) .The au- 
thor is a noted psychiatrist; he diagnoses 
the war as being due to paranoid trends 
in Germany for the past 150 years, in 
Japan for 100 years. He pictures Ger- 
many as a nation of paranoics, afilicted 
with suspicion, egotism, envy, jealousy, 
the desire to dominate, irrationality, the 
persecution complex, megalomania and 
delusions. We'll have to get rid of all 
that, in the Germans. 

Dr. Sadler suggests a cure for war and 
a guarantee of peace in an International 
Government of Mankind, modeled on the 
Pan-American Union. He would make it 
democratic, have it represent human val- 
ues rather than national rights (no mean 
accomplishment!) and establish a police 
‘force to give its regulations real teeth. 
He would also establish schools among 
retarded peoples, modeled on the schools 
of the United States in the Filipino ex- 
periment. F.S.M. 


































THE FAITH AND FIRE WITHIN 
US, by Elizabeth Jackson. (University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 
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Minn., 180 pp., $2.00) This book has a 
sub-title: “An American Credo.” It is a 
credo traced largely through British 
thought, philosophy and literature, from 
Chaucer to now. We find one quotation 
each from Schiller and Robespierre, fif- 
teen from Milton, ten from Shelley, ten 
from Wordsworth. But while one might 
wish there were a more comprehensive 
appreciation of the contributions of other- 
than-English stocks and backgrounds to 
American life. this is still a great little 
book. We are, as a matter of fact, about 
95 percent British. so the author may not 
be far wrong, at that. Miss Jackson has 
a happy style; she has humor and good 
sense and the courage of her convictions. 
While much of her credo is borrowed 
from yesterday, much more of it is cou- 
rageously original and inspiring. She be- 
lieves in her America; she puts her finger 
on many an American sore spot, but with 
the desire not to carp but to heal. This 
is a cheer for the American Way; we need 
that, right now. F.S. M. 


THE RUIN OF A CHRISTIAN, by 
John R. Rice. (Sword of the Lord Press, 
178 pp., $1.00) Here is evangelistic preach- 
ing with all the fine passion, humor and 


drama of Dwight Moody. A book for the | 


backslidden—and the careless who stand 
in peril of backsliding. Twelve sermons 
that bless and burn—and challenge, 
mightily. 


SNOWSHOE COUNTRY, by Florence 
Page Jacques. (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
110 pp., $3.00) A book to read by an open 
fire. when it is snowing outside. This is 
the “snow country” of Minnesota and 
Canada, complete with dog-teams, lumber 
camps, trappers’ cabins and animals’ foot- 
prints on the clean-blown snow. There is 
a clean wind in it. and that invigorating 
depth and strength we used to get as chil- 
dren conquering the snowdrift and as 
adults marveling at the boundless stretch 
of white under a Christmas moon. Not 
to be read, but loved. 


THE WESTMINSTER  DICTION- 
ARY OF THE BIBLE, by John D. Davis. 
(Westminster Press, 658 pp., $3.50) This 
is the one that I have waited for! The 
widely known “Davis Bible Dictionary” 
has been completely revised and rewrit- 
ten by Henry Snyder Gehman. The tra- 
dition of sound scholarship is maintained 
and there is an abundant flow of new life 
through philology. geography, history of 
the ancient Near East and constructive 
Bible criticism. The volume is unsur- 
passed in constructive value to the preach- 
er, the teacher and the layman. 


STORIES OF THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, by 
Ruth Gordon Short. (Review & Herald 
Publishing Assn., 249 pp., $2.00) This 
book has a purpose. It would bring the 
Protestant in dramatic form close to his 
glorious heritage. Here are short biogra- 
phies of those characters who stood out in 
the: days when our faith was _ being 
achieved—Wycliffe, Henry VIII, Bloody 
Mary, Mary Queen of Scots, Erasmus 
and the rest. The author achieves her pur- 
pose and a multitude will be grateful. 
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By CHAPLAIN W. WYETH WILLARD 


LIEUTENANT, U. S. NAVAL RESERVE 















































“a THE MARINES AT GUADALCANAL-—GAVUTU_ 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS $2.50, F. H. REVELL Co. 
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A novel of James, the brother of Christ. 


The Brother 


By DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 










s of His brother James. A 
New Testament, 
$2.50 


The story of Christ, told through the eye 
ant re-creation of the days of the 
er understanding of Jesus Himself. 





vivid and poign 
bringing a new and rich 


or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











At bookstores, 
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SOLVING CHURCH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


By Irene Catherine Smith 
win py pe —— pena : book of inspirational read- 
z oO are interested in serving in the 1 
cenee cane, — ae knowledge “of shupeaiaceel 
> S from a wide experience. For sey rs § 
has conducted leadershi ining i me 
a ship training institutes j 
churches. She has counsel vi eedhens teams 
2 a ed with church leaders 
a, part - the land. Much valuable material in this home 
aalicain peakine. [oe which disclosed the most 
S facing the church school. Th ) 
states these problems and th 1 a sae tale 
t 1es { a en most ably gives thei 
tion. It is a book that will inspi seat, changin meat 
a be ha spire the earnest church- 
worker who is striving to become a more samen ae 


Clothbound, $1.25 
ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSE 


WARNER PRESS, Anderson, Ind. 







































































Just Released! 


The story of the doctor from Antioch, the woman 
from Magdala, the Healer of Nazareth and 


The EMPEROR’S 
PHYSICIAN 


by J. R. PERKINS 


“This is a study in healing as the world knew 
it when the Nazarene walked the earth. Ex- 

cellent stuff for both minister and layman ; for 
any Bible lover it is perfect. It will live long. 

—-Frank S. Mead, Christian Herald 

$2.75 


Timely and Provocative! 


PRESCRIPTION 
FOR PERMANENT PEACE 


By WILLIAM S. SADLER M. D., F.A.P.A 


g psychiatrist diagnoses and presents 
of War, with particular reference to 
This analysis js followed by a pre 
permanent peace, and a discussion of ‘ae 


responsibility in leadi 
; ading the w 2c 
—Domestic Commerce, Sail 


:; The author, a leadin 
Ms views of the causes 
World Wars I and IL. 
scription for a 
United States’ 
such a peace.” 


At Bookstores—$2,00 


Wileox and Follett Co., Chicago, 5, TI 


CHILDHOOD’S GOLDEN DAWN, by Marian Black 


Well illustrated children’s stories of one or two pages, poems, and chats. They iy 
a religious flavor and are based on Christian life principles. The language is simple. 
Y ; : * ¢ ss - a Qn 
For ages 7-9. Six full-page colored illustrations. 92 pages, 6” x 9”. 75¢ 


CHILDHOOD | 
GOIDEXDAWN | 


A Purple Pig for Pedro 
By Elizabeth Bjork 


This story for children 9-13 tells about 
Pedro, who placed his meager savings for 
the mission into a purple pig bank. The 
bank disappeared. People, but not Pedro, 
blamed the missionaries. When the bank 
was found, everyone was willing to use a 
pig bank for Pedro’s special project. 
8%” x 11”. Illustrated. $1.00 


A PURPLE PIG 


(+ PEDRO 


(3 


Send for free circular No. 44] 
describing all our new juveniles. 


THE WARTBURG PRESS 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


THERE WAS A STAR 


(Continued from page 57) 


He said, without turning to face Lynn, 
“You know—I—I won’t hold you to any- 
thing, now that Bruce is back.” 

Lynn set her cup down gently. She 
looked at Dave. She said, “I’m sick of 
it, Dave—” 

“What?” Dave whirled to face her. 

“T’m sick of having you throw me at 
Bruce’s head. Always you’ve done it, 
from the first minute I met you. Even 
when I—when we said we’d be married, 
I knew you were doing it just to hold 
me for Bruce, till he got back. I never 
really thought you meant to go through 
with it.” 

“Lynn—” Dave’s voice was strained, 

“T took you anyway. I wanted you so 
much, I was willing to walk over my 
pride to get you. I thought I could make 
you learn to love me. But I’m through 
now. It’s no use, and I can see it.” 

“Bruce still wants you,” Dave said. 
“The first word he spoke was your 
name.” 

“That was because I was responsible 
for his coming home. I wrote him we 
were to be married. He wrote back to 
tell me how happy he was, and that he 
meant to come home for it. But not to 
tell you—he wanted to surprise you. 
That’s why I was so worried when I 
heard—I felt as if it was my fault.” 

“You wrote him—” Dave was at her 
side. 

“Yes—and he thought it was a fine 
idea. But don’t worry, Dave. I’m not 
going to hold you to marrying me. Not 
because I want Bruce. But because I 
see now I’d never be able to hold you.” 

Dave said, “Lynn—” He reached out 
and pulled her against him roughly. He 
dropped his cheek against her soft. hair. 

“Hold me—?” he whispered. “Oh, 
Lynn—you’ve had me—always, from the 
first. It was only because I thought you 
loved Bruce—” 

“It was you,” she told him. “Always. 
I didn’t know it just at first, but after 
Bruce left I knew. Never anyone but 
you, really—” 


Wuen THEY touched earth again, it was 
the tree she first noticed. She stood back 
to look at it, surveying the loops of pop- 
corn, the strands of shiny stuff, the 
bright ornaments. 

“There’s something wrong,” she said. 
“T can’t quite figure what it is. Oh. yes 
—of course. You need a star. A star, to 
go on the very top.” 

To be sure, that was it. A star! Every- 
thing needed a star—people, as well as 
trees. Sometliing to beckon you on, to 
challenge, to lead. Something to take the 
heart of you and lift it up. Something 
bright and shining, like Lynn’s love. 

“T have a star,” he told her. And 
reached for her hand. 
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TWELVE BEST 
BOOKS | 
of 1944 

gy 

OF ALL the books reviewed in 

Christian Herald this year Dr. 


Daniel A. Poling selects these as 
the twelve best: 






————— 
Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks 
" ® by Guy Howard 


Guy Howard serves dozens of pastorless com- 


munities in the Ozarks, walking thousands of 
miles to 






















“—sorror 








“~—s 





reach his some one-hundred-thousand 
parishoners he is their Pastor, teacher, music 
teacher, confessor and general adviser. Chockful 
of home-spun sti 






















ries told with engaging candor 
—Pportrayed with forceful simplicity and refl 
ing honest religion. 





ect- 


At Your Bookseller 
Illustrated, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. Little, Brown. 
“ .. | have never read a biography that 
is more revealing and completely worthy.” 











THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVING, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
“| The book will live, and eventually 
you will not escape it.” 


THE TIME FOR DECISION, by Sumner Welles. 
Harper. 
“~ . . the outstanding book of the war 
period.” 

































Guidance for a war-torn world 


BEST SERMONS 


1944 SELECTION 
Edited by G. Paul Butler 


CHRIST AND CAESAR, by Will Durant. Simon 






& Schuster. 
“. . . Heroic volume .. . It has scholar- 
ship .. . courage ... genius .. . Indis- 
pensable!”’ 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, by Mar- 
garet Landon. John Day. 
“... royal writing of a royal character, 
against an exotic and brutal background.” 













FREEDOM ROAD, by Howard Fast. Duell, | 
Sloan & Pearce. | 









: S 
eat -tion of 52 sermons, 
“... neither pretty reading . . . nor re- An interdenominational yrico vabinieiel ton dels ‘ 
ligious . . . but it is quite probably the n ° 
roth.” | chosen from more than 0, f the best re- Ziff-Davis 


. . . 


ed Europe Just published, $3.50 COMPANY 
martyr . 7 


The new POLLYANNA book for 1944 


9 r r . "EN 
Pollyanna’s Protégée Wtiie™ 











THE EMPEROR'S PHYSICIAN, by J. R. Perkins. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
“.. . Excellent stuff!’ 













IF THIS BE FORGETTING, by Earl Reed Sil- 
vers. Westminster Press. 
“... The book has everything. Read and 
dream and believe and love again.” 
















| 
CLOUDLESS MAY, by Storm Jameson. Mac- | 
millan. } 
“... Not since Balzac has any book been 
written that more nearly approximates 
his style and recaptures his genius.” 






By Margaret Piper Chalmers, author of the “Sylvia” books, ete. 


















THE CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN ROAD, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
“| would like to . . . peddle it up and 
down every highway in the land.” 


‘a eae ite al a : 

Pollyanna is back in this book—grown up and mature, but still Pollyanna. There 
are romance, laughs and tears, humor, sabotage, and good fast action. 
here is not so much Pollyanna, however, as a lovely new gl 






The heroine 

ad girl, Rosemary Lane. 
As an editor we read stories by the thousand and perhaps we should be too old 
for Pollyanna, but we read this new one and liked it 
of Rosemary, if Pollyanna has to leave us.” 










THE GREAT ANSWER, by Margaret Lee Run- 
beck. Houghton-Mifflin. 
a . crowded with vivid, timely, and 
thrilling illustrations.” 


: and now we want more 





Frank S. Mead in the Curistran Heratp. 


The Pollyanna Glad Books at all bookstores. Each $2.25 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY Publishers 











THERE WERE TWO OF US, by Vera Maynard 
Osborn. Whittlesey House. 
“... @ ‘life with brother’ story and for | 
me, the story of the year.” 


Se 
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A new volume of poems 
By 
Grace Noll 
Crowell 


BETWEEN 
ETERNITIES 
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This famous poet needs no intro- 
duction. For years her words have 
meant encouragement, understand- 
ing and guidance to those who 
recognize in her a love for hu- 
mankind and an insight into their 
spiritual needs. 
Of Mrs. Crowell Christian Herald 
says, “Not only in the United 
States and Canada but all over the 
world, wherever English is spoken 
or read, she is known and loved.” 
$1.00 
At your bookseller 





































































































HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
WANTED Housemothers for boys ages 
3-8 and 9-14; shop supervisor 
who can do maintenance work, 


bus driving, etc.; cook; laundress; farmer. Man and 
wife considered. For detailed information address 
Miss Marion V. Kelley, Supt., Baptist Home for Chil- 
dren, 6201 Green Tree Road, Washington 14, D. C. 







































The heroic and inspir- 
ing story of an Ameri- 
can missionary 


















































BY GORDON 5S. SEAGRAVE 


“This book will work miracles of 
understanding . . . more fascinating 
than any fiction ever could be... 
A tall, glorious milestone in mis- 
sionary literature.’’—Christian 
Herald. 


“If you hunger for reports of the 
war straight from the front lines; 
if you thrill to tales of adventure; 
if you are interested in the work of 
Christian missions; if you enjoy 
autobiography from the pen of a 
truly great man; then here is your 
book:”—The Review and Expos- 
itor. 


“An authoritative hero tale of both 
missions and war.’’—Christian 
Century. 
































































































































With many illustrations $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


























GIFT OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 35) 


tomorrow added to that of yesterday 
makes the strongest falter.” Thus speaks 
a man who had found the pace of God’s 
work and the peace which comes through 
God’s work. 

And this secret of personal peace ap- 
plies also in tne public sphere. When 
the guns cease firing in this global war, 
our papers will blazon the headline— 
“Peace.” 
ties will not mean peace. World peace 
will come only through working for it— 


aye as Herbert Hoover once sail, “We 
| 


{don in 


| 


| 
| 


must wage peace as men have hitherto 
waged war.” After the burning of Lon- 
the seventeenth century Sir 
Christopher Wren, the great architect, 
presented a plan for rebuilding the city. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


But mere cessation of hostili- | 


Wide streets were all to converge on St. | 


Paul’s Cathedral, the great house of 
prayer which now stands as his monu- 


ment. The plans, however, were blocked | 


by the selfishness of the property holders 
who insisted on rebuilding where their 
old buildings had stood. In the rebuild- 


ing of our bombed world, shall we insist | 
on our old prerogatives, or shall we con- | 


form to the plans of the Great Architect, 


the Carpenter of Nazareth, who is the| 


giver of peace? 
And now when Christ said, My peace 


I give unto you, he was imparting not | 





only the peace which comes from being | 
at one with God and at work with God, 


but also the peace of being at home with 


God. 


Home is the place where we can best 


celebrate Christmas, isn’t it? Not only | 


because Christmas is the festival of good 
will, and home is the center where good 
will glows most radiantly, but also be- 
cause Bethlehem is the atmosphere in 
which the human spirit feels most at 
home. We worldly-wise grownups may 
have gotten so far away from Bethle- 
hem’s simplicity that at first the scene 
seems strange to us, a land of legend and 
myth. But the more we ponder the spec- 
tacle of the manger, the more our spirits 
begin to feel at home. The tender mother 
love of Mary, the simple kindness of the 
shepherds, the hospitality of the humble 
—these are the real and genuine things 
¢ the homeland. 

Yes, there was a peace about that 
Bethlehem scene, even though it was set 
amid the cruelty of Herod’s regime. And 
there is a peace about Christmas even 
though it is set this year in the midst 
of a world at war. It is the peace of 
being at home with God. How is it with 
us “home for Christmas”? 

And remember that even death does 
not put an end to being at home with 
God. In my Father's house are many 
mansions.: I go to prepare a place for 
you. That is the promise of the Christ. 
And that is His crowning gift of peace. 
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There are myriads of modern miracles in 
equipment for living—the telephone, auto- 
mobile, radio, airplane—to mention just a 
very few. The Gift-Annuity Plan of the 


Presbyterian Board of National Missions is 
no less a modern miracle. 


It is a practical demonstration of the 
Scripture—‘‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’—for by it you may give Light to 
the World and at the same time receive a 
sure and generous annual income for your- 
self or your loved ones. 


This plan takes full advantage of liberal 
income tax exemptions. Information with- 
out any obligation will be furnished on re- 
quest by the Office of Special Gifts—Walter 
B. Schoggen, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Board of National Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
U.S.A. 


Ay ti tae New York 10, N. Y. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 


An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


‘‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you. if you've 
lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader..... and 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illystrated. Postpaid only $1.00. 


Edition limited 
+ ieee order at once. 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-12, Rowan, lowa 



















ENLARGEMENT 


F R E E To get acquainted with new 


customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 522, Des Moines, ta. 
Beautiful 


QUILT PIECES tori: 


Large colorfast pieces. 3 Ibs. (26 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent C.0.D. 
,, Vioney-Back Guarantee, FREE— 
one thousand (1,000) yards 
good white thread FREE, 
and 16 lovely quilt pat- 
terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just maila 
card TODAY. Act NOW 
REMNANT SHOP 
Sesser, Hl. 


BIBLE DOMINOES 


Play like Dominoes and learn Bible verses. 
An old game with new life. 
1 set 25 cts.; 5 for $1. 
3 Kinlock St., 












Desk 226N 





Bible Dominoes, Milford, Conn, 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$4.00 to *7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 


ay A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
4 \S Write for Maps and Booklet 


lwetites George 
Hotel 14 East 28 St. 


New Yorx.N.¥Y 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 
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DARK NIGHTINGALE 


(Continued from page 21) 


days to read her reviews. She had only 
seven days to practice for the concert 
scheduled in Toronto. 

During that spectacular first season 
she was invited to sing with four major 
symphonies—New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia—and while Doro- 
thy Maynor was becoming the musical 
sensation of a lifetime, she cautioned her 
managers about accepting too many en- 
gagements. She had so much studying 
and practicing to do. “My work has 
nothing to do with that kind of success,” 
she told a reporter a few days after the 
stampede at Stockbridge. 

Now thirty-four, and firmly estab- 
lished as one of our really fine singers, 
Dorothy Maynor prepares for each re- 
cital with even more exacting care than 
she did for an audition in the earlier, 
uncertain days when she had something 
material to gain or lose. 

In private life Miss Maynor is the 
wife of Rev. Shelby Rooks, whom she 
met at International House during the 
time he was teaching homiletics at 
Lincoln College, of which he is a gradu- 
ate. Since their marriage in February, 
1942, they have lived at the Manse of 
the St. James Presbyterian Church, in 
New York, where Dr. Rooks is pastor. 

As Miss Maynor’s talent has matured, 
so has her religious faith deepened. She 
was born into a home poor in material 
things but rich in the heritage of “Dat 
Ole Time Religion.” It was Dat Ole 
Time Religion that inspired a young girl 
to keep plugging away through the lean 
discouraging years when success was 
still only a vision; it kept her level- 
headed and serene when the mantle of 
fame was suddenly thrust upon her. It 
is Dat Ole Time Religion that takes her 
tirelessly through ward after ward of 
army and naval hospitals today, singing 
for the boys. It is also the fundamental 
secret of her art. 

When Dorothy Maynor sings Schu- 
bert’s sublime “Ave Maria,” it becomes 
what the composer meant it to be—an 
expression of prayer. In “Sometimes I 
Feel Like A Motherless Child,” you hear 
the longing and the hope, not only of 
her own race, but of all mankind, for a 
loving Heavenly Father. Her “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” is voiced with a 
jubilation that leaves the heart too full 
for applause. 

It is then that you realize that you 
are no longer listening to Maynor, the 
superb artist. You are witnessing a reve- 
lation, through music, of the power and 
beauty of faith. And it is still the simple, 
abiding faith of the little colored preach- 
er’s daughter who once told her father 
that she would like to be a nurse when 
she grew up, because she was happiest 
when doing things for other people. 
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Watch the children. Their world is joyously free of those 
prejudices that clutter the grown-up world. Without know- 
ing why, children accept each other as individuals. The 
teaching of church and Sunday school must instill the ideal 
of brotherhood until it becomes a conscious as well as an 
unconscious act if peace is to abide in the world. 

Ties of brotherhood also bind together your local church 
and your official church publishing house. Cooperation 
within the church family is only natural. It arises from 
recognition of a specific need and sympathetic provision 
for it. Your church ean strengthen these family ties by 
depending solely on its own publishing house for the right 
teaching materials. United, coordinated effort is the byword 
of our Christian exertions toward a better world. 
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“and crown thy good with brotherhood” 





This is a cooperative message from 
Thirty Official Church Publishing Houses 


in the interest of a better postwar world 


Write to your denominational publishing house or to the Official Protestant 
Publishers Group, P. O. Box 67, Chicago 90, IIl., for latest samples and prices. 
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Stories of Hymns 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Here is a beautiful book that opens the heart and mind to the 


heaven-inspired riches to be found in our best-loved hymns, such as: “Away 
in a Manger,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Silent Night, Holy Night,” “America,” 


“Home Sweet Home.” An owner says: “Greatly increased my 
enjoyment of these hymns for the rest of my life.” 


WILL DELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS AND LOVED ONES 

Give this attractive, useful gift ... one that will be long remem- 

bered and cherished. Contains over 120 stanzas, spiritual and 

poetic gems...for reading, memory and meditation. Richly bound 

blue leatherette cover, gold stamped, illustrated, 88 pages. Only $1. 
Order today from your bookstore or direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 


1018 South Wabash Avenue Dept. CH-12 Chicago §5, Ill. 
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She Orgatow Hus Proved Ideat | 


IN THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 


@ In thousands of churches, includ- 
ing nearly every denomination, the 
Orgatron has proved ideal as the 
appropriate addition to enhance and 
beautify the worship service. The con- 
sole of the Orgatron conforms to the 
American Guild of Organists’ specifi- 
cations. The rich, natural organ tone, 
with its solemn dignity and reverent 
appeal, is capable of accompanying 
large or small congregations as de- 
sired. Now is the time to plan 

for YOUR Orgatron... avail- 

able after Victory. Write us 

for details. No obligation. 


* A Book of * 


Inspiring! 


sented truths by outstanding leaders in both mili- 
tary and religious life. Every minister and church- 
man should read FAITH OF OUR FIGHTERS 
without delay! 

“Whoever expects to minister to the spiritual 
welfare of the veterans of this war will want to 
read FAITH OF OUR FIGHTERS as a part of his 
preparation for such a vital ministry’’. 

Chaplain Wm. D. Cleary 


Many Pages of Photographs 
Thrilling pictures showing religious observances 
in every war theater and on board ship. All faiths 
represented. 


Some Famous Contributors 


Among the many contributors to this outstanding | 


book are Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Chaplain Wil- 
liam R. Arnold, Chaplain Robert D. Workman, Dr, 
Daniel A. Poling, Dr. William L. Stidger. 
A perfect gift for any service man’s 
loved ones at home! 


Buy at Your Bookstore, or from 
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Above: Attractive exterior of Trinity 
Evangelical Church of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 


In circle: The Series ‘600’ Orgatron. 


Left: Beautiful auditorium of Trinity 
Evangelical Church where the Orgatron 
occupies a prominent position with the choir. 
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‘EVER 


e 510 hymns familiar 
and precious, tested 
new material. 

© 67 Scripture read- 
ings for every season; 
also Introits, Benedic- 
tions, Lord’s Prayer 
andApostles’ Creed; a 
complete service book. 
e@ Fullindexes of Top- 
ics, Authors, Com- 
posers, Titles, First 
Lines, Tunes, etc. 

© Descants to estab- 
lished tunes—a pop- 
ular feature. 


quered cloth binding, 
reinforced and gold 
stamped,tinted edges. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


Write for a sample of this distinguished book, 
which has brought new life and vigor to thou- 
sands of churches. See for yourself its surpas- 
sing worth and usefulness. 


Meets the Needs of Every Church 


Adopted by 27 Denominations in 48 states and 
other lands. Satisfies every spiritual need,meets 
every musical requirement. Lacquered cloth 
binding, gold stamped; $67.50a 100, not prepaid. 
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address on margin. Clip and mail for return- 
able sample. Give Church and Denomination. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 


that was our shame when after Pear! 
Harbor we took account of our human 
resources. 

Nor let there be any exemptions: med- 
ical students and pre-medical should give 
their year as of their vocation and they 
would be trained to serve as thousands 
serve with the Medical Corps in the 
present global struggle. Theological and 
pre-theological students should attend a 
school for chaplains or receive the equiva- 
lent training of such a school, and also 
there should be comparable training for 
leadership in Red Cross activities. As to 
conscientious objectors, their time given 
to the nation should be invested in such 
projects as reforestation, flood and ero- 
sion control and the ambulance corps. 
No person should be relieved of Free- 
dom’s responsibilities and every profes- 
sion and calling should be enlisted. 

Presently there will be again a fervent 
statement of old arguments and sophis- 
tries by isolationists as sincere as were 
certain others who so recently helped 
make the nation weak in her early de- 
fenses against strong danger. Those of 
us who were silent then must not be 
again without a voice. Those of us who 
believe that Christianity is realism, that 
evil must be resisted even if that resist- 
ance involves physical conflict and that 
some things are infinitely more precious 
than physical existence—those of us 
who so believe must speak and act ac- 
cordingly. 

During the past two years I have lis- 
tened to three of the nation’s greatest 
military leaders as they have indicted 
war. Never have I heard clergymen or 
other publicists more intelligently, scath- 
ingly and constructively name the futility 
and folly of armed conflict. These men, 
General George C. Marshall, General 
Douglas MacArthur and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John Lee speak with the vocabulary 
of Christian statesmanship and confirm 
me in the faith that they and others of 
their training and practical idealism may 
be trusted to give the nation guidance 
in its program of defense; confirm me in 
the faith that they and their kind will 
euard the home shores while America 
joins with all free people, and with all 
those who would be free, to organize and 
perfect freedom in the world. 

It has been affirmed that compulsory 
military training conduces to war. If ever 
I had believed that, I know now that in 
a government such as ours, a nation 
founded upon Christian ideals and rooted 
in liberty, exactly the opposite is true. 
Switzerland and Sweden are illustrations 
in kind. 

I would rather trust the Peace with 
these men whom I have named, Marshall, 
MacArthur and Lee and with their kind, 
than with any other group among us. | 
would rather commit the physical and 
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moral well-being of America’s young peo- 
ple to such as these, supported by their 
chaplain associates, than to those others 
who enrolled and would again enroll un- 
der some “Oxford” oath, a vast com- 
pany of young men and young women— 
an army that disappeared when Hitler 
marched, but a vow that violated the 
integrity of youth’s soul. 

Here then for me is the reconciliation 
of Christian idealism and Christian real- 
ism and the bravest hope that we shall 
defeat the next war before its first battle 
is joined. Here for me the hymn of the 
first Christmas Choir becomes — the 
Marching Song of those who would keep 
faith with their battle dead and make 
the Peace at last a world-wide brother- 
hood. 


DAUGHTER OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 25) 


table, with her they visit the museums 
of their city, listen to fine music. 

For Claire Lisiére they were, as group 
by group each class lived with her for 
years, the children she could not have 
herself, because, in the economic world 
she must be an earning and not a shel- 
tered woman. One sister married. The 
other lived with Claire. Their combined 
income was small. By resourceful econ- 
omy they made it enough, utilizing with 
precise, accurate skill every scrap of the 
raw material of the good life within their 
reach. They had their share of the usual 
family difficulties—sickness, operations, 
unexpected expenses. They never owed 
a penny. As skilfully as they rolled an 
umbrella with flawless neatness, they ad- 
justed what they could earn to what 
they spent. 

And they went on growing and de- 
veloping, making their lives richer and 
fuller of the elements of civilization—as 
a matter of course. The material] skills 
of cooking and nursing and contriving 
tasteful suitable costumes for very little, 
were only the background of their exist- 
ence. They cultivated greater skills; 
Claire went on playing the piano—that 
is to say, not playing over and over the 
same “pieces” she had learned as a young 
lady, but studying piano music, all music, 
with love, respect and delight in it. It 
does not cost much to buy an album of 
Beethoven sonatas. To learn to play 
them takes years—noble years. A certain 
small percent of the tiny income was set 
aside for inexpensive seats at concerts. 
From these the grade teacher in the pub- 
lic school came back to her monotonous, 
obscure work, exalted and enlarged by 
contact with artistic greatness. She never 
had money to buy the record-player and 
music records which we take for granted. 
What enchantment would have been hers 
if she had had that opportunity of living 
with great music. 

She thus made her chosen art a part 
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An income for life and at 
the same time helping carry 
out Christ’s injunction 


“CLEANSE THE LEPERS” 


That is what an annuity agreement 
with the American Mission to Lep- 
ers provides. It is 
actually a gift, in 
return for which 
you receive a life 


income. Interest rates up to 7% depending on age. Certain tax ex- 


emptions allowable 


A MINISTRY TO BODY AND SOUL for People with Leprosy. 


Money from your annuities helps Protestant missionaries in 100 stations often to heal, 


always to comfort, some of the most needles 


The American Mission to Lepers pro- 
vides funds for 

@ medicines and buildings 

®@ food and clothing 

@a Christian ministry 

@ homes for uninfected children 
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sly feared and outcast people in the world. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your Annuity 
Booklet without obligation. 
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hat is this Great 
Best-Sellers § ecret ? 


HY has this book become a best-seller? Is it 
because it brings to life the whole vast, violent, 
and fascinating panorama of the 13th Century? 
Or because of its vivid portrayal of a tattered gray 
man, Francis of Assisi, living during the chaos of a 


time not unlike our own? 


Decide for yourself. Read BLESSED ARE THE 
MEEK now. $3.00, at your bookstore. 


LESSED ARE 
THE MEEK 


By Zofia Kossak 


Translated by Rulka Langer « A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


ROY PUBLISHERS, 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Perhaps I’m one war 


Believe me, after the last war I saw what hap- 
pened. Will you let me give you some advice? 


If you’ve got a job today—for your own sake, 
fellow, be smart! Think twice before you fight for 
@ wage increase that might force prices up and 
land you behind the eight-ball in the end. 

Salt away as much as you can out of your 
present wages. Put money in the bank, pay up 
your debts, buy more life insurance. Above all, 
put every extra penny you can lay your hands on 
into Uncle Sam’s War Bonds and hold ’em! 

Nobody knows what’s coming when the 
Germans and the Japs are licked. Perhaps we’tl 
have good times. Okay. You'll be sitting pretty. 
Perhaps we'll have bad times. Then they’re sure 
to hit hardest on the guy with nothing saved. 

The best thing you can do for your country 
right now is not to buy a thing you can get along 
without. That helps keep prices down, heads off 










older than you are! 


inflation, helps to insure good times after the war. 

And the best thing you can do for your own 
sake, brother, if there should be a depression 
ahead, is to get your finances organized on a 
sound basis of paid-up debts—and have a little 
money laid by to see you through! 











4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than ceiling 
price. Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don't 


take advantage of war conditions to 
ask for more—for your labor, your HELP 
services, or the goods you sell. &, 
4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds 
you can afford—to help pay KEEP 
for the war and insure your 
future. Keep up your 
insurance. 

i Wi 


A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine ‘in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


of her daily life as naturally, as un-self- 
consciously as she partook of food at the 
table. She did not seriously study music 
because it was “the thing” to do. She 
loved it and used it as strong sustaining 
food for the life of the spirit. 

Hers was no sheltered life. The com- 
mon lot, rather, with rough places not to 
be made smooth even by Gallic skill in 
making the most out of the raw material 
of living. She took the rough places gal- 
lantly. She could be hard and resisting, 
A close kinsman of hers turned out to 
be—to put it in plain words—just no 
good. Every family circle has one such 
sore spot. He was lazy, seif-indulgent, 
conscienceless, not too scrupulous, lived 
irregularly, as long as he could get credit. 
When, penniless, sick, he was abandoned 
by those who had profited by his ex- 
travagance, it was Claire who, reducing 
her own minute expenses to the vanish- 
ing point, paid his hospital expenses, 
sent him to a sanitarium, paid his funeral 
expenses. That was a human need. But 
she paid not a penny of his debts. She 
told his pressing creditors, with clear- 
eyed realism, “I have no legal responsi- 
bility for all that. Nor moral either. 
You knew what he was, what his life 
was. You are men experienced in buying 
and selling. You knew what you were 
doing. You took a risk. You gambled. 
Well, you lost.” She winced and suffered 
as she did this. But she did not flinch. 
She was not soft. Not a fibre of her was 
soft. 

Nor did her firm acceptance of life as 
she found it, take the form of the patient, 
resigned submission to whatever hap- 
pens, which often casts a dreary gray 
light over the lives of good women who 
have had sacrifices to make. She kept 
the most vivid zest in things she en- 
joyed, always loved a picnic like a child, 
enjoyed good eating. And she had a fiery 
temper that blazed into explosions when 
she encountered dishonesty and injustice. 
I remember once stopping with her to 
buy some peaches from a pusheart man 
on the street—such luscious-looking 
peaches. We went into her tiny flat, and 
she stepped into the kitchen to take the 
fruit out of the twist of paper in which 
it had been wrapped. From the next 
room I heard her explode like a bomb, 
“Oh the pig!” And then, as she went 
deeper into the package and found the 
lower peaches all rotten, “That robber!” 
and then, “The BANDIT! THE PI- 
RATE!” 

Yet never was there a warmer heart. 
She loved the big family of her classroom 
students who were hers for eight forma- 
tive years of their lives. And they loved, 
admired and trusted Mademoiselle Li- 
siere. She was their mentor as well as 
their geography teacher. Years after 
they had grown up, they used to appear 
in her tiny, spotless, three-room flat, to 
tell her about their successes, their fail- 
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ures, to ask for guidance from her sea- 
soned intelligence. She loved her “neph- 
ews” and “nieces’—always taking care 
that this affection never laid on their 
young lives an “obligation” to her. 

Her love for my children, her complete 
understanding of their very diverse na- 
tures, was one of the most beautiful and 
comforting elements in my life. She never 
owned a square foot of ground, but she 
loved and fed on natural beauty always 
—going with her sisters to the public 
parks of Paris at rose-blooming time, or 
on winter days of snowy loveliness, or 
when autumn hung its blue veils in the 
dreaming trees. She needed no “garden 
of her own,” from which she could ex- 
clude all others, to feel her pulse quick- 
ened or calmed by the long rhythm of the 
passing seasons. She knew the history of 
her region, of her nation, as we know 
the past of our own lives, so that any 
corner of her country spoke eloquently to 
her of human efforts, struggles, achieve- 
ments, aspirations. Through her the 
great tradition of France (no greater than 
our own American tradition, of which 
we do not think often enough) pulsed 
strongly like the beat of her own heart. 
The material deprivations. the narrow 
limitations of her personal life which so 
often mean frustration and_ bitterness, 
fell into the right perspective—that is, 
not crushing, not overwhelming because 
there was so much else great and rich in 
human life which she could enjoy. 

During the war of 1914-18 (I was in 
France in those years with my husband 
and children working with her), she con- 
centrated all her efforts on helping re- 
fugees, families, sick soldiers, 
soldiers on furlough with no homes to go 
to. There was always a shabby private 
soldier going and coming from her tiny 
home, where everyone of them was wel- 
come as if he were her nephew. 


soldiers’ 


And after the war was over, she gave 
herself devotedly to the effort to create 
stable international relations that would 
ensure peace. Not a fellow teacher in 
her big school building but was enrolled 
in one or another of the societies, or- 
ganized to further good feeling between 
all nations. 

As she grew older, a new, rich deepen- 
ing of her personality developed—an in- 
creased social responsibility. 
Like other “nice” girls of her time both 
in France and in our own nineteenth- 
century America, she had been brought 
up to feel moral responsibility only for 
her own. That responsibility she carried 
with valiant courage always. But her 
conception of what human relations are, 
grew greater. She had poured into the 
creative teacher-student _ relationship 
with the children in her classes those 
deep, powerful urges to maternal pro- 
tectiveness which, in her life had no per- 
sonal outlet. Her understanding of the 
arts grew as she matured. In the same 
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Christianity in Song 


The Most Unique and Representative Hymnal Ever 
Published. 


Compiled and edited by RICHARD MAXWELL 


Assisted by WILLIAM WIRGES 
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A wide category of hymns for all 
occasions: Seasonal and Special Oc- 
casions, Morning and_ Evening 
Songs, Question and Answer Songs, 
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Children’s Songs, Youth Songs, 
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Radio, Home and School. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION cH 
R.C.A. Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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copies of ROUND THE WORLD CHRISTMAS 
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A simple word, yet it carries with 
it an aura of friendliness, warming 
the ties between those who remem- 
ber and those who are remembered. 
A unique expression of remembrance 
for any occasion is a lovely, color- 
ful BOOKMARK GREETING—ac- 
tually woven with fine quality rayon, 
giving the beauty and color charac- 
teristic of fine embroidery. 114 x 6 
inches, each BOOKMARK GREET- 
ING is carried by an aristocratic 
folder with envelope—ample space 
for written greeting or message. Sub- 
jects are: 


The Lord's Prayer I am the Resur- 
The 23rd Psalm 


rection 
The Beatitudes (John 11:25) 
Pledge to Pledge to 
U. S. Flag Christian Flag 
The Ten Lincoln— 
Commandments Gettysburg 


On sale at religious book stores, 
department stores and other shops 
where greeting cards are sold. Price 
15 cents each. 
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kind of growth, she began to look out 
beyond her personal life which, in the | 
face of poverty and hardship she had | 
made so strong a fortress of moral se- 
curity, and of zestful love for and enjoy- 
ment of life. She came more and more 
into the noble French tradition (no nobler 
than the best of ours) of concern that ail 
men should live tolerable lives, not just 
those people personally related to us. 

Because her income was so small, she 
always lived in or near a poorer quarter 
of Paris, close to the little flats of wage- 
earners. She had always known them, 
yes, as we “know” the poorer families 
who live on the wrong side of the tracks. 
But as she grew older, she enlarged her 
life to take them in. When a group of 
the very poor wage-earning families in 
her neighborhood, desperately sympa- 
thizing with the fight of the Spanish 
people for a free, democratic country, 
raised money to take care of a little 
Spanish girl, left an orphan by the kill- 
ing in the Spanish Civil War of her par- 
ents, Claire Lisiére, who had always 
vibrated like a plucked violin-string to 
the noble and great in art and music, 
recognized and was moved to the heart 
by an action in real life that was greatly 
noble. To her sympathy for her poorer 
neighbors, she now added profound re- 
spect. 

She had no money to help them, so 
she gave freely what she had—her highly 
trained, literate personality. She wrote 
letters for them when their ideas outran 
their halting, ill-educated pens. She 
helped them fill out the official govern- 
ment forms, so hard for them to man- 
age. She coached their children when 
they hagl been sick and had fallen behind 
in their class work at school. She gave 
private lessons (for nothing) to their 
adolescent sons and daughters, facing 
civil service or other examinations. 
Above all she joined in their efforts for 
group help, went to. the committee- 
meetings (dullest of modern duties) of 
their organization for co-operative buy- 
ing, steered them out of the excesses of 
half-baked, uneducated ideas, gave them 


| the moral support of a well-bred, well- 


dressed, composed, poised elderly school- 
teacher in their fumbling efforts to make 
the life of plain people more livable. 

She was no more vigorous in health | 


| than any other hard-working woman in 
| her sixties. 


She had sciatica. She had ar- 
thritis, so that finally she could no 
longer play her beloved piano. She hob- 
bled and limped out to help along the 
struggles of her poorer neighbors towards 
the more abundant life. 


Just a grade teacher in the public 
schools of her country. Nothing more. 
Nobody in particular. Very poor, not 


well, obscure—incomparable! 


AT THE TIMES, during the forty-five 
years of our friendship when the Atlan- 
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After a full day at the office, the treas- 
urer of a Wyoming town finds time for 
personal Bible study through a Moody 
home study course. He says... 
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tic separated us, she and I continued to 
share our lives by means of long, inti- 
mate letters. For, being French, she was 
skilled in the lovely art of intimacy, was 
not shut up in our Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of inexpressive silence about all but su- 
perficial things. She could—and did— 
open her heart, and hence mine, on the 
deep things of human life. And so, be- 
cause she and I shared with each other 
the things which really matter, we were 
never separated, no matter how many 
thousand miles of ocean tossed between 
us. 

When the German invaders shut all 
France up inside a windowless prison, we 
had only the occasional twenty-five word 
message on a card, which was allowed to 
pass into Switzerland, where it was kept 
for six months, before being forwarded. 
In those precious twenty-five words, sav- 
agely censored by the Germans, she 
inanaged to give me, who knew her so 
well, not only the news that her own 
heart was unconquered and unconquer- 
able, but that the heart of France beat 
strong and true. And always, always, she 
took three of those few words to end her 
every message, thus: 

Courage Confiance! Espoir! 

Confiance is hard to translate. It 
means, literally, confidence or faith. But 
a very special kind of faith—the cer- 
tainty that all is not lost. that brave re- 
sistance to evil or stupidity, cannot be 
defeated, m the end. 

And espoir—hope! That she should 
write that to me, safe in my own rich, 
strong, untouched country; she living 
through the third invasion of her father- 
land in her one lifetime, when all the 
world was predicting sombrely that 
France was done for, would never see 
the light again—only a daughter of 
France, truly fed on the greatest of her 
national or could do it. Cour- 
age! Confiance! Espoir! 

When we, here, saw those words, on 
the official sheets of cheap yellow paper, 
pushed between the bars of the black 
prison cell which German-oceupied 
France had become, we felt power and 
resolution pour into us in a flood from 
that strong heart. Whatever comes to 
any of us in the future, we will take 
more bravely, more enduringly, because 
of Claire—Aunt Claire, as she always 
was to my children. 


* * 


She is dead. News of that, in the same 
telegram-brief form, has just reached me 


from France. It is her obituary notice I 


am writing for you today. She was in 
her grave for six months before I knew 
I never would see her again. I don’t 
know what epitaph is carved on her 
tombstone. In the hearts of all who 
knew her, she has lain down to her last 
rest under the words, 
Courage! Confiance! Espoir! 
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for World Missions. 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
} of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a Free copy of your annu- 
ity booklet “Income Assured For You.” 


EVERY WOMAN likes to carry a beau- 

ful, soft leather change purse inside her 

ised by large handbag for change, cigarettes or 
rar 

HOSPITAL 

AUXILIARY 


Leesport, Pa. 


you CAN DO 
iT TOO! 


small cosmetics. Simply show this 
BARGAIN ¢o organization members 
neighbors, friends and TAKE ORDERS 


No selling necessary. “Repeat” orders 
pouring in to church groups, granges, 
lodge auxiliaries in 48 states. Trial order 
2 dozen. Cost $11.16; Selling Price $14.16; 
59c each; YOUR EASY PROFIT $3.00. 
Can't Miss! 
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ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 


308 North Sth St. © Reading, Penna cH 


Sure, our group wants to raise funds—providing we can 
RAISE THEM EASILY! Send us 2 doz. genuine 
“LEATHER-ZIPPER™ Change Purses as a “test” to prove 
how easily we could sell HUNDREDS, for real money! 


Name 
Organization 
Street. 

City. 


i|the celebration 


| sky. 


,into the 


ition too late to get here. 


| broken 


CHRISTMAS TONIGHT 


(Continued from page 15) 


| 

'at the outer edge of the square and 
| throw the headlights on the tree. He was | 
| given an ovation for that. He was also 


given charge of organizing the ‘stage | 


| effects. Another suggestion he made was 
| that we collect all 


the flashlights we | 
could find and hang them on the trees. | 
That too was done and on the night of | 
shone 
with the splendor of a tropical starlit 


those five trees 


“At a given signal about dusk, fifty | 
buglers were stationed: ten for each of | 
the Five Towns. Their first trumpeting | 
was Reveille. Then they played ‘Come | 
All Ye Faithful’ and how those French 


| did come; in droves and troops, laughing, | 
| yelling, 
| carols; which they had not had the heart 


singing their own Christmas 
to sing for several vears. The M.P.’s 
rounded up all the old men and women 
and the children of the Five Towns and 
asked them to stand in a hollow square | 
around each tree on each town square. 
At the outer edge stood the American 
soldiers in semi-formation. 

“Suddenly a bugle blast sounded and | 
circle marched an American | 
eirl to act as Santa Claus. The American 
boys were as much interested in that 
girl as they were in the Christmas tree 
for most of them hadn’t seen an Amer- 
ican girl for many weeks; the women had 
all been sent back to the States shortly 
following the Armistice. | 

“But their female 
Santa Claus in the excitement of hand- 
ing out the presents to those French 
boys and girls. Squads of American soi- | 
diers were given that task and how they | 
loved it! 

“When one village celebration was 
over, we moved on with our trucks to 
the next on a regular schedule. It was a} 
long hilarious evening for all of us: es- 
pecially chaplains. for we had a part in 
every one of the five celebrations in the 
Five Towns. 


they soon forgot 


“In each town the village priest had | 
a brief word, the mayor, and an Amer- | 
ican officer. The spirit of peace an earth 


| and good will to men really had a mean- | 


ing that night. 

“Half an hour later when I got back 
to my billet, there was a knock on my 
door and an American soldier said to| 
me: ‘Chaplain Powell, there’s a mother | 
out here with her little boy. She lives | 
about ten miles out in the country. 
She heard about our Christmas celebra- | 
But she has | 
walked ten miles with her boy and wants | 
to know if we will give him a present, | 
just some little thing?’ 

“T went out, and there stood a pathetic 
looking young mother. She told me in| 

English and French that  the| 
boy’s father had been killed at Verdun, | 
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that she had heard of the American 
Christmas celebration too late to bring 
the boy in, that she had walked the 
ten miles, and could I get a little present 
for him? 

“The answer was that I could; and 
would! 

“T took her over to Division Head- 
quarters which was in an old monastery, 
routed out the colonel and told him the 
story. He winked at me and said: ‘I 
think we can do something, don’t you 
Chaplain? We may as well make it com- 
plete if this mother has walked ten miles 
to give her son a Christmas, & la Amer- 
ican. Then have the sergeant take ‘em 
home in my car.’ 

“A dozen little presents were scraped 
together for that lone French boy who 
had missed the real celebration and then 
that mother and her chiid were carried 
off in the colonel’s auto with a top 
sergeant grinning in the front seat as he 
shot through that starlit Christmas Eve. 


* * * 


We were all quiet for a few moments 
up on Cape Cod that August evening; 
our intimate group of professors, stu- 
dents, sailors, soldiers. We had gathered 
there to talk over some of the problems 
of rehabilitation. It was hard for us all 
to transport ourselves back from Guadal- 
canal and France. The spell of “Every- 
where, everywhere, Christmas tonight” 
was too much on and over us. It had 
caught us in its grip. Then Professor 
Powell broke that spell and brought us 
up-to-date with these words: 

“And my guess is that our American 
boys wherever they are this Christmas, 
whether the war is over or not, will be 
celebrating Christmas in some such way 
as these stories told, and that they will 
be carrying the spirit of peace on earth, 
good will to all men of good will, around 
the world and that it will truly be an 
‘Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night.’ ” 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY? 


(See page 28) 


1. To the shepherds. by angels. 

. Nothing. They did not return to 
Herod after the birth. 

. Not known although it was probably 
the shepherds, Luke mentions no 
Magi. 

. Only two: Matthew and Luke. 

. Mary was not ordered; an angel gave 
the instruction to Joseph. (Matt. 
1:20-21) 

6. The Benedictus (Luke 1:68-79) and 
The Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) 

. The first Emperor of Rome. 

. More exactly, this means “enroll- 
ment,” or census, probably for the 
purpose of taxation. 

. Long pieces of cloth wrapped closely 
around the child, to keep it straight. 

10. Below. It was a cave. 
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Give this daily devotional guide at Christmas 
to friends near and far. Young or old, joyous 
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practical help in meeting each day joyously 
and courageously. 

Your loved ones are reminded of your 
thoughtfulness as they read each daily medi- 
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and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your policy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
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care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
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Would You Like to Know... 


why Rev. George Be pnnard wrote his famous 
hymn, “The Old Rugged Cross”? The story 
of this song and 39 other popular gospel hymr 
stories is found in this brand new book, 
written by George W. Sanville from personal 
acquaintance with gospel song writers. Forty 
Hymn stories including words and music of 
each hymn ... helpful material . . . cloth 
bound, Order your copy today. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
105 Ninth Street Winona Lake, Indiana 


REPORT FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 19) 


do not believe that I shall violate a con- 
fidence when I quote him in this: “My 
principles not changed,” he said, 
“but it was a question of what to do 
with my principles. Now I’m trying to 
help men.” Whatever Lew Ayres may 
have felt at the first, 1 am quite sure that 
he knows now that there is no escape 
from war, when it’s battles are joined, no 
escape for anyone. I know that he is 
glad to have his part with the chaplaincy. 

T had just returned from the visitation 
of fifteen forward islands in the Pacific 
when on Queen Street, in Brisbane, I 
ran into Charles Lindbergh. 


have 


|ers in the North and was headed back 
to the United States. 
the way, Univer- 
sally, Lindbergh was respected and ad- 


was most successful. 


mired for his technical skill, for his cour- | 
He flew with | 
|the pilots on their most dangerous mis- | 


| age and his generous spirit. 


sions, instructed them in fuel conserva- 
tion on high altitude flights, giving them 
information that added an extra hour 
| to their time in the air—that extra hour 
| means many lives saved. 

Later in that same day, I enjoyed an 
unhurried talk with Lindbergh. The con- 
versation was frank from the beginning. 
I told him that while I had disagreed 
with him completely on some matters, I 
had never doubted his sincerity and that 
I joined with all the rest in my apprecia- 
tion of his sterling contribution to the 
| war in the Pacific. A genius in his pro- 
fession, in his international and _ political 
viewpoints, he may be as immature and 
| stubborn as are some others, but he is a 
good American, a fine gentleman and he 
will have his contribution to make in the | 
peace. He has been exploited and with | 
his lovely wife, he has greatly suffered, 
but I am glad that he is not bitter. I 
like him very much. 

My mission to Australia and the Pa- 
cific was memorable in several particu- 
lars and especially in this, that when 
General MacArthur requested me to visit 
the island fronts, he also made it pos- 
sible for both senior chaplains to accom- 
pany me. Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan L. 
Bennett of the Army and —— (Cap- 
tain) Ruben Shrum of the N vavy. This 
is, I think, the first time that both the 
Army and Navy have been represented 
in just this way. For me it was a delight- 
ful experience. Each of these men is a 
personality and each is a genius in friend- 
ship. Each combines exceptional execu- 
tive ability with great breadth of under- 
standing. The Pacific theatre is fortu- 
nate in having their leadership and the 
chaplains with whom they are in- 
deed fortunate. Each theatre of this 
global differs from all others, but 
the vastness of the Pacific theatre is just 
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serve 


war 


He had fin- | 


ished his mission with the heavy bomb- | 


That mission, by | 
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about beyond human comprehension. 
Chaplains Bennett and Shrum have made 
the Pacific a parish and given to it the 
dynamic ministry of their dedicated lives. 

One afternoon, as we came back from 
the coral reefs of an island where we had 
gone to fish, two small dugouts put out 
from the shore. In each of the little 
boats was a small native boy. Previously 
we had seen native women and children 
on the beach. The boys paddled swiftly 
to cross our bow and signalled to us. 
Our young captain said, “I guess they 
have shells and want to trade” and so we 
hove to and waited. They came alongside 
and sat grinning up at us as they pointed 
to their coconut shells in which, to our 
delight, we saw perhaps two dozen of the 
most beautiful “cat’s eyes’”—those price- 
less shells found on the shores of some 
of the South Sea islands. The boys want- 
ed fishing hooks and for half a dozen 
hooks they were glad to exchange the 
shells. 

Then in pidgin English, the captain 
asked whether they would sing, and sing 
they did, one lad taking the high part 
and one the low, of “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” To our amazement, they fol- 
lowed with “God Bless America.” It was 
apparent that they were “Teller-Tellers” 
or Christains from the Protestant mis- 
sion. Converts of the Roman Catholic 
mission in this same area are called, in 
the vernacular, “Popies” and I’m glad to 
write that the two groups get along 
famously together. Just before we left, 
the taller of the two boys who had per- 
fect white teeth, asked whether we had 
a Bible and a hymn book. Our young 
captain, who was a Catholic, said, “No, 
but I'll bring them to you on my next 
trip—just as soon as I can.” They waved 
good-bye then and as we took up our 
interrupted journey they paddled swiftly 
toward the shore. 

It was late one afternoon in mid- 
August that we came to the flagship of 
Admiral Barbey who commands all am- 
phibious operations in the Southwestern 
Pacific and who is one of the most color- 
ful and distinguished figures of this war. 
A few hours earlier, we had hung up on 
a coral reef and when finally we were 
dragged off, we went on to a conference 
of chaplains in the shrapnel-scarred 
Dutch church in Hollandia. Now we 
were to dine in the admiral’s cabin be- 
fore addressing a thousand of the ship's 
crew and officers. Admiral Barbey turned 
out to be an old Oregon friend! We 
were born in the same city, went to the 
same high school and sat under the same 
teachers. A small world it is and a world 
strangely changed. No part of it is far 
removed by twentieth century time 
schedules, from any other part. 

Time marches on and life in the peace 
will presently take up its ordered way 
again, but never again can the ordering 
be as it was yesterday. There is only one 
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WAR BONDS 


RENDER DOUBLE SERVICE 


Undoubtedly you are buying War Bonds. Future pur- 
chases of bonds can be used to secure annuities which 
will give you a larger income than that received on the 
bends. You will be helping to win the war and to 


strengthen the Missionary cause in one transaction. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church 

(C, H, 50), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me information about the use of War Bonds to 
purchase annuities. 





Through wars and all fi- 
nancial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
always made annuity 
payments on the day they 
were due. 


Name 


Include District P.O. Number, if any. 
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=e S{renothen Your smnay§ School with 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
of Sunday School Literature 





_ Christ-centered Quarterlies for every Department. 
7 Also Lesson Leaflets and Sunday School Papers. 
Complete material for Teachers and Pupils that is 
Scriptural, Spiritual, Practical and Pre-Millennial. 


> | * Write Today for Free Samples 
| i dae os / UNION GOSPEL PRESS Clev eland, Ohio 






For something of real spiritual value and 
true appreciation, this pocket prayer book 
makes an ideal Christmas. gift. Vest. 
pocket size, bourd in. imitation leathat; 
144 pages of prayers, devotions and aie 


| A POCKET PRAYER BOOK 


| Compiled by BISHOP RALPH S. CUSHMAN 
| Price, postpaid, 25c a copy, 12 copies, $2.50. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
| Write For 
ANY PHOTO ENLARGED» 


ANY PHOT : BIG BOOK 


on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER 
Same arcs fr ful net, or ¢ of Bibles, Flags, Mottoes, etc. 
pet animals, etc., or enlarge- 
ments of any part of group 


siatane @ Religious Helps and Supplies for 
Original returned with your 9 ¢ $1.25 | Home, Church and Sunday School. Rich 
enlargement. or pi. in Bible study aids, Devotional material, 
SEND NO men eet © and inspiring novelties. Books for chil- 
negative or enepehot dan size) and receive your ? ey dren and — ee card 

S } = assortments; fascinating ible games. 
double-weight ‘portrait quality paper. Pay Ef a8 Big Values! Send for FREE copy today. 


and we pay meets e. Take advantage of this amazing offernow. Send 
HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 


your photos to 
Dept. CHC Newton, Kansas 
















STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
100 East Ohio Street Dept. 7714-W Chicago (11), Ill. 























































































































































































































COMPASSION 
for 


Suffering Israel 


In the extremity of 
their dire need, after 
terrible sufferings un- 
der Nazi persecution, 
many Jewish Chris- 
tian refugees have 
turned to us for help. 
To some we _ have 
given food and shel- 
ter in our refugee 
Homes in Great Brit- 
ain, To some we have 
provided passage 
money to emigrate to 
safety. To all we have 
witnessed concerning 

The Rev. Jacob Peltz a living, loving Sav- 
Ph.B., B.D. iour Who is sufficient 
for the sorrowing and suffering. 


Here are a few testimonies from our files: 
“Your kind letter is a greeting from the liv- 
ing Lord. How glad I am for your help! The 
$50.00 per month will enable me to carry on 
my refugee work here.’’ Another wrote: “‘I 
long to express my gratitude from the bottom 
of my heart that there is still existing even in 
these days such genuine Christian love.”’ 


We urgently need funds to carry on our 
work of mercy. At this Christmas season and 
in the Name of the Prince of Peace we beg 
of you to consider the starving, homeless, 
suffering brethren of our Lord. If the plight 
of afflicted Israel appeals to your sympathy, 
please send a gift soon. 

Note: Free booklet, ‘‘The Present Day At- 
tempt to Destroy the Jews’’ or ‘‘The British 
White Paper and Palestine’ gladly sent on 
request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 
Dept. CH124 4919 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


Canada: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
Marie mot 

ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 

Te PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


NATIONAL 
PoE er tei a 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


WORLD 


A Magazine for Teachers 


In new dress and smaller size 
that fits coat-pocket or lady’s bag 


International lesson taught by Dr. William 
Evans, and experts on all age groups. 
Soundly Scriptural. New ways of approach 
in leading pupils to Christ. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 3 
I enclose $1.00—Send S. S. WORLD 


one year to 





(0 Send information on other lesson helps 





| 


| 


choice for us if we would live hopefully 
together. It is the Christian choice of 
brotherhood. It is the acceptance of the | 
spiritual mandate, “I am my brother’s| 
keeper.” In this idealism is the only 
realism which has in it hope for man in 
the world of tomorrow. 


WALKIN’ PREACHER 


(Continued from page 33) 


seventy miles back to Cross Timbers 
where my Ozark missionary work had 
started. Only a sleepless owl was out to 
greet me as I walked into Cross Timbers 
where I went to the home of my old 
friend, Alva Davis, and called out his 
name. He answered at once, took me in 
and made me comfortable for the rest 
of the night. 

“Things around here are about as they 
were when you left, as far as I know,” 


| he told me next morning. “Everybody 


thought the Mulberry school board used 
you both plenty mean, not letting Albert 
teach they agreed. Don’t believe 
they’d ever had any more school out 
there if you hadn’t rebuilt the school for 
them. Harmon’s the one that did the 


as 


| dirt, I guess, but I hear the teacher for 


the next term paid one of the new direc- 
tors twenty-five dollars for hiring him. 


| What do you plan on doing now?” 


“T'll work at anything I can get to 
do; work for my room and board if 
nothing better is to be found. I'll preach 


| wherever I can and something is sure to 
turn up so that the boys and I can get | 


a little place where we can be together | 
again. I’d hoped to get a school but | 
there are so many more teachers than | 
schools and it’s so late, it may be hard 
to do,” I said. 

I bid Alva good-by and walked the 


| seven miles to Bybees’ place to see Clay- 


| about applying for entrance in the Civil- | 
}ian Conservation Corps. | 


| becoming the 

called Anna Bybee “Ma” and she was as 
| proud of his improvement as though he 
| were her own son. 


| with us until you can rent a place and 
| have a home of yore own,” Bybee said. 


| more often, so I arranged to work out my 
| board and room with the Bybees. 





ton. He was still improving and was 


picture of health. He 


“You-uns air more’n welcome to stay 


“T’'ll have a tolerable big crop this year.” 
he went on. “Couldn’t pay you much | 
wages, but you kin eat and sleep and 
we-uns will do all we can to help you.” 

Clayton and Albert both wanted me to 
stay where we three could be together 


A few days later, Albert spoke again | 


“Judge Sundwall said he’d help to get 
me in. He’s going to Hermitage in the | 





morning and Dad, if you don’t mind, 
I’m going along and try to get in the) 
CCCE 

“You know I have no objection, Son- | 
ny,” I replied. “You seem so sure you'll | 
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Why not F ed a book of 
Christmas Carols instead of 
Greeting Cards? 


This fascinating book con 


tains valuable data on the f 
origin and use of 63 Christ. 
mas customs and symbols! 


Complete words and music 
of 57 carols and songs. Hand. 
somely bound in BLUE AND 
SILVER cover. 25¢ each, $2.50 
doz. postpaid. ORDER NOW! 


The Rodeheaver Hali-Mack Co, | 


105 9St., Winona Lake, Ind, 
| HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine 
| crammed full of hunting 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic. 
tures, invaluable _ infor- 
mation about guns, fish- 
ing tackle, game law 
Hh changes, best places to 
4 fish and hunt—countless 
ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or 
coin and we will send 
you Hunting & Fishing 
for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 
Many Swedish Massage graduates make 
or even more per 
from docto: 
private . 

time. You 

and prepare for future security 
training at e and qualifyi 
Diplom: “harts 3 § 


»  TheCollege of Sw sh Massag 
i pt. 965. HOE. Ohio St. Chicage |! 


FREE Stamp ALBUM 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the most unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not should 
own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album specially 
arranged for these stamps, telling the history of each honored 
Nation. Just send 10c for mailing expenses and state whether 
you also desire stamps on approval of the United States or 
foreign nations or both. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. Dept. 801 


That are 
Different 


“| Sing of Thee”’ 
Jesus exalted in words and music. Un- 
usual harmonies! Sing them and Re- 
joice! Postpaid, per copy, 50c, 2 for $1. 
TRUE LIFE LIBRARY 
HOLLAND, MICH. P. 0. BOX 704-H 
or your local Book Store 





CHRISTIAN 
HOME CALENDAR 25¢ 


Stock is getting low, and will 
probably be exhausted by Jan- 
vary. Better order your copy TO- 
DAY. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(For quantity and foreign language calendars, 
see page 44, October “hristian Herald) 
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Lazy ‘Innards’ 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contaneo s CVRIP PEPSIN 


HEADACHE! 


If you are one of the few who never have a head- 
ache, be grateful—you don’t know how lucky you are. 
If you are one of the few who have frequent or very 
severe headaches, see your doctor. 


If you, like most of ue have only an occasional 
headache, try DR. MILE 


ANTI- PAIN PILLS 


They can relieve promptly. Take Dr. Miles Anti- 
Pain Pills for Muscular Pains, Simple Neuralgia, and 
Functional Monthly Pains. Get DR. MILES ANTI- 
PAIN PILLS at your drug store. Regular package 
25c. Economy package $1.00. Read directions and 
use only as directed. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elk- 


hart, Indiana. 


A 


thousands have. Make yourself free 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
30 Years In Business 
Now Many Wear 
Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
and more comfortably. This pleasant pow- 
(non-acid). Checks ‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture 
ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 


20 YoY STOP TOBACCO? 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
treatment which has re- 
lieved many men. | cea 
THE NEWELL COMPANY BOOK 

139 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
a - 
With. Little Worry 

insecure false teeth dropping, slipping o1 

wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer 

der has no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

- about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
Clinic's FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
_BALL ¢ CLINIC, Dept. 7400 


BEDSIDE MONEY 


Up To $100.00 Per Month 


If you are laid up by SICKNESS or ACCIDENT. 
e offer a policy providing liberal benefits for men and 
women, ages 15 to 85. No Medical Examination. No agent or 
collector will call. Send postal card for FREE folder by mail. 
NATION-WIDE INSURANCE SERVICE 
421 Chapman Building Aurora, Illinois 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





like it. Doubtless you're right when you 
say there are opportunities in the CCC 
for you and we would be better off to 
get a place of our own. There’s an eighty- | 
acre farm a mile and half west of here 


| that we could rent for fifteen dollars a 
year. It 


has a comfortable two-room 
cabin, a few acres of plow land, some 
fruit, and lots of good garden ground. 
There is a good well on the place. We 
could keep a few chickens, and perhaps 
a cow, so could live comfortably. 
Clayton and I'll work at anything, even 
if the wage is low. The people around 
here are more than willing to help any- 
one who helps himself. I can preach and 
help them in many little ways in repay- 
ment. Then when you get out of the 
CCC we'll have a place for you too.” 

Albert was in high spirits when he re- 
turned from Hermitage. “The county 
caseworker promised to send me out to 
the camp in the first call,” he said. “It 
won't be more than six weeks and it may 
be much sooner.” 

Clayton and I did everything we could 
to aid Dewey Bybee in getting his crops 
planted. My Towa acquired knowledge 
of farming was a help. I planted corn, 
ran a binder, stacked grain and _ hay. 
We relieved Dewey of the milking and 
other chores. 


we 


Neighbors gave us an occasional day’s 
work. I preached at Owsley every other 
Sunday and attended the young people’s 
meeting regularly. Efforts to get a school 
were fruitless. 

We were nearing the end of the grain 
cutting when Albert received his call to 
report for duty in the CCC camp at 
Lynchburg in Laclede County. The 
camp was only seventy miles from Cross 
Timbers. 

Clayton and I accepted no cash pay 
from Dewey, for we felt we owed 
far more than the value of our work. 
The care, encouragement, and congenial 
atmosphere provided by the Bybees had 
aided Clayton in overcoming his illness 
and we were grateful. 

THE OWSLEY community decided to 
start a three weeks’ revival meeting late 
in July. My name was among the list of 
preachers who had been suggested for 
the task of conducting the protracted 
meeting. Since I was a candidate and 
my presence might prove embarrassing, 
Clayton and I left immediately after the 
Sunday morning’s worship services. But 
as it turned out I was the unanimous 
choice. 

I felt that this new task was a great 
responsibility and I wasn’t any too sure 
that I could do it, for it would require 
preaching a new sermon every night for 
three weeks with two sermons each Sun- 
day. It meant twenty-four sermons to 
be prepared and preached in three weeks! 

(To be continued) 
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TO THE 


HARD OF 
HEARING 


WE SAY: 
“Go to Our Competitors 


FIRST!” 
f 





WE dare to make this chal- 
lenge, because TELEX is the 
postwar vacuum tube hearing 
aid that is here for you to enjoy 
Why accept anything 
less than a Telex? We say: 


today. 


try and test every hearing aid 
on the market. Then come to a 
Telex Hearing Center and try 
the new super-TELEX.. .scien- 
tifically fitted. You'll then know 
why thousands select Telex for 
clear, undistorted, noiseless, 
effortless hearing. 


‘TELEX 


Hearing Centers 
From Coast to Coast 


CONSULT YOUR 
TELEPHONE BOOK 


TELEX LABORATORIES 
23 Telex Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 
book, 
Electronics.” 


“New Hearing Through the Miracle of 


NOMO@is cécuess eeccceccccccce 


Address... 


Civ... 
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© King Features Syndicate. 
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CHILD 
same chest rub used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold — their chests, throats and backs 
are immediately rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole brings such prompt relief 
from coughs, sore throat, aching muscles 
of chest colds because it’s MORE than 
just an ordinary “‘salve.” It’s what so 
many Doctors and Nurses call a modern 
counier-irritant. It actually helps break 
up congestion in upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. Buy Musterole for 
your family! 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 


HEAR crearty, EASILY 


WITH POSTWAR INSTRUMENT 


Now ready...sensational new Maico 
model, setting postwar standards of 
easy, comfortable hearing. Latest 
achievement of company that sup- 
lies 90% of America’s precision hear- 
ing test instruments. Individually 
fitted to correct your own type of 
hearing loss. 


Write for free booklet, “‘ Your 
Hearing— What Is It Like?” 


MAICO CO., Inc. 
Dept.15-B, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 


AND REMEMBER, DEAR— 


*'CLOPAY' 


~? \ WINDOW SHADES! 


Dy 


*See These Amazing Shades at 5¢ & 10c— 
and Neighborhood—Stores Everywhere. In 
plain finish only 15c. In washable finish 
only 29c. Full 36 in. x 6 ft. size, ready to 
attach to roller. Beautiful, new, modern 


decorative effects possible at lowest cost. 


SL 





THREE MEN NAMED JOHN 


(Continued from page 17) 


permitted to bask. As I recalled their | 
conversation, the text that meant so 
much to both of them, insisted on repeat- 
ing itself endlessly within my mind. 

There is forgiveness! 

There is forgiveness with Thee! 

There is forgiveness with Thee that 
Thou mayest be feared! 

In this aftermath of reflection it was 
the tail-end of the text that puzzled me. 
The conjunction of forgiveness and fear 
seemed so gratuitous, incongruous and 
strange. There is forgiveness with Thee 
that Thou mayest be feared. That Thou 
mayest be feared—what does that mean? 

But how stupid I have been! In la- 
menting my failure to ask my com- 
panions in Bunhill Fields how they 
understood the closing words of the text, 
I have been forgetting that I have their 
works upon my shelves. It is not yet too 
late. I can still consult them! 

Bunyan answers my question with 
characteristic brevity and characteristic 
clarity: “This saying that God forgives 


|in order that He may be feared means 
| that He forgives in order that He may 


be loved and be held in reverence by all 


those who taste His mercy.” 


And, as to Dr. Owen, I find in one of 
those big black volumes in which his 
works bound, no fewer than two 
hundred and thirty pages dealing with 
this one text. Like an eager prospector 
crumbling every fragment of earth upon 
his claim in the expectation of seeing the 
glitter of gold, John Owen fondly ex- 
amines the dotting of every “i” and 
crossing of every “t,” lest rich 
morsel of spiritual significance escape 
him. He picks up each separate syllable, 
inspecting it from every conceivable 
viewpoint and in every possible light, as 
if it were a priceless gem having a hun- 
dred facets. Two hundred and _ thirty 
pages devoted to the elucidation of a 
single phrase! 

There is the throb of genuine emotion 
in every paragraph. He seems to get ex- 
cited as he opens up his text. Christie 
Murray used to poke fun at Charles 
Reade for hurling his sensations at his 
readers in capital letters. Reade seemed 
to think 
those conspicuous sentences would take 
your breath away. Our Vice-Chancellor 
resorts to the same expedient. Where is 


are 


some 


forgiveness to be found? he asks. Nature | 


knows nothing of it: Conscience is 
equally ignorant: the Law reveals no 
hint of it; in Natural Religion the stu- 
dent finds no clue. But—and Dr. Owen 
prints the words in glorious capitals that 
seem like the expression of his ardour— 
THERE IS FORGIVENESS WITH 
THEE! With Thee! With Thee! WITH 
THEE! 


And, coming to the point that has puz- 
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that the tremendous thrill of | 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need replac- 
ing? Write for our free catalogue 
and factory prices on U. S. and 
Christian flags for Churches, Sun- 
day Schools, ete. All sizes. Write 
today. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 


eg 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
i with one star for each person in service. J 

“= Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~“—\Q= 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill, 
a a 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions . 


the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 
Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 7239. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc, 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


BARBER BILLS 


& = Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 

% Quick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 

children’s hair trim, neat, fresh- 

ly-cut looking allthe time! Trims, 

tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 

like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample offer sent im- 
mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY 
Just your name. KRISTEE CO., 509 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 





Do you have poor digestion? 

Do you feel headachy after eating? [] [ 
Do you get sour or upset easily? [](] 
Do you feel tired —listless? OO 


Do you feel headachy and upset due to poorly 
digested food? To feel cheerful and happy again 
your food must be digested properly. 


Each day, Nature must produce about two 
pints of a vital digestive juice to help digest 
your food. If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested—leaving you headachy and 
irritable. 


Therefore, you must increase the flow of this 
digestive juice. Carter’s Little Liver Pills in- 
crease this flow quickly—often in as little as 
30 minutes. And, you’re on the road to feeling 
better. 


Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract 
indigestion—when Carter’s Little Liver Pils 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Take 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills as directed. Get them 
at any drugstore, Only 10¢ and 25¢, 


PNET IST 
hE hadi h 


with 


Soften DENTYTE by warming 

— spread it on your plate= 

put in mouth and bite to 

make a perfect impression. 

Remove plate —and allow 

fewminutes to“set.” Youget 

anabsolutely perfect fit. Sore 0 
gumsvanish—nomore slipping 
orlooseteeth. DENTYTEis firm 

butresilient. Eachlininglasts for 

months. Immediately removable 

with fingers. Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed 
of comfort per plate), postpaid only $1. Send 
dollar bill at our risk. Easy to order. Easy to 
use. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 

Dental Products Corp.Dept, #-144 Manheim, Pa. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to *100 a Month 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, Costs 


Only 1 Cent a Day 

The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, 2852 Postal Life Build- 
ing, Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of ages 
65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new surgi- 
cal benefits, up to $100 a month for hos- 
pital care and other benefits that so 
many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special pol- 
icy for older people is proving especial- 
ly attractive. No medical examination 
—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 





TS 


A DANGER SIGNAL 
Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries. 
aStroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the BallClinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


caiaenees I 


LEG SUFFERERS | 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—*‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 


success. Praised and en- 
dorsed by multitudes. 3°83 3 
LIEPE METHODS, 3284N.Green Bay Ave., 
Dept. 46-N, Milwaukee, Wisconsin A Sol 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 


DO YOU 2-= 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 49th year. Write for free booklet. 





WANT a permanent 
business professionof 
your own? Then be- 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. | 


HOSPITAL— — 
DOCTOR BILLS “2 , 
PAID 


AMAZING NEW PLAN 


Don't wait until trag- 

edy s s—act now— 

Set quick cash to help 

pay all those bills for doctors, nurses, hospital, 
and other expenses. 


INCLUDES WHOLE FAMILY 


Pays each member insured up to $540 hospital 
based on $6 daily hospital room plus $135 doc- 
tor bill allowance, $25 weekly while disabled, 
many other benefits, for men, women, children. 


NO MEDICAL EXAM.—ONLY $1 A MONTH 
Just about 3c a day per person. Choose any doctor 
or hospital. Over million dollars already paid from 
coast to coast. Act now. Tomorrow may be too late 


SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL COUPON 
' interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co Pea ! 
Dept. 106, 10 £. Pearson St., Chicago WILL CALLE) 


Please send information on hospital plan. No { 
obligation 


zled us, Dr. Owen is particularly em- 
hatic. Feared! |} »xclaims There is 
phatic. Feared! he exclaims. iere is 
forgiveness with Thee that Thou mayest 
be feared! What does the Psalmist mean 
by fear? He the 
Doctor says on one page. He means a 


means a great awe, 
great wonder, he tells us on another. He 
means a great admiration, he explains on 
a third. 
sures us later. 


He means a great love, he as- 
And so on, through two 
hundred and thirty pages. The fear that 


Any, Old Clothes? 


OT too old, for they must give 

protection against the cold wintry 
wind, and not too shabby, for they 
must make a man look respectable 
when he tries to get a job. Look into 
your wardrobe today, for there are 
many men well up in years whose 
shoes are practically without soles and 
whose clothes are mostly holes. 


A suit of warm underwear, a pair of 
strong shoes, an overcoat can mean 
life instead of death—a job instead 
of charity. 


Make up a bundle TODAY and send 
it prepaid express or parcel post to 


GEORGE BOLTON 
Bowery Mission 
227 Bowery, New York City 2 


is produced by the divine forgiveness is 
the fear that casts out every other fear. 

It was in 1683, at the age of sixty- 
seven that, with eyes and hands exul- 
tantly uplifted, and_ still ecstatically 
repeating the text, John Owen, the most 
princely of the Puritans, shook the dust 
of earth from off him. His body was 
buried with reverence and great honor 
amidst the dreamy solitudes of Bunhill 
Fields. And, five later, John 
Bunyan came up from Bedford and lay 
down to rest beside him. 
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years 


Gives Greater Breathing 
Comfort in Seconds 


It's Wonderful How a few quick whiffs of this 


handy Vicks Inhaler give a welcome feeling of 
relief. 


It’s So Effective because it is packed with 


that makes a cold-stuffed 

feel clearer in seconds. 
Use As Often As Needed— Easy to carry in 
pocket or purse, you can use this Vicks Inhaler 
anytime—anywhere—as often as needed.Try it! 


aromatic medication 
or dust-clogged nose 


VICKS INHALER 





Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with thoseterrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief: even if you are utterly discour- 
aged. do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 454-N Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street Buffalo 1, New York 


SUNT 
Se 


Why worry and suffer any longer 

if we can help you? Learn about 

our perfected invention for most 

forms ofreducible rupture in men, 

women and children. Patentcd air 

cushion support permits Nature to 

help hold most ruptures securely 

but gently —day and night. Thou- 

sands made happy. Weighs but a 

few ounces, is neat and sanitary. 2 

No stiff springs or hard pads. No C. E. Brooks 
salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. Inventor 
Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations. Never 
soldin stores or by agents. Write today for full information 
and Free Book on Rupture, All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 112-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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$75. 


raised for our 


TREASURY 


in 2 short days 


- » « by women’s auxiliary! 


THE TREASURER’S RE- 
PORT is the most important 
part of your meetings. Today, 
many proud Treasurers of 
church groups and auxiliaries 
are rising to their feet to 
eagerly report BIG EASY 
FUNDS RAISED BY SELL- 
ING THE “FLUFFY DUST- 
ER.” One group of 50 mem- 
bers raised $75.00 in two days, 
by giving each woman a quota 
to sell; one she bought for 
herself, and sold several others 
to neighbors, friends. ‘Fluffy 
Duster” ideal for brushing 
walls, ceilings. Sturdy che- 
nille. Washes wonderfully. 
Lasts years. BARGAIN at 
99c; costs you $9.48 per dozen, 
sells for $11.88 per dozen, netting your Treasury 
$2.40 profit since I pay postage. Mail coupon 
below for TRIAL DOZEN. Your profit is 
GUARANTEED, by America’s leading “‘special- 
ist” in FUND-RAISING plans! 


ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 
CrH 


104 CRESTMONT ST., READING, PA. 
“Fluffy- 


Mr. Gillmore: We'll ‘“‘test” a dozen 
Dusters” without sending any cash. If they 
don’t sell easily, we’ll ship them back collect, 
under your. special ‘“PAY-THE-PROFIT” 
GUARANTEE which means you'll forward us 
a check for $2.40—our profit on 12 dusters. 


Name 
Organization 


Street _ 





REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR INSTANTLY 
Velvety Smooth 
Lips, Cheeks and Legs! 


No more embarrassment — just 
smooth it off — and it’s gone! 
VELVATIZE is clean, quick, 
odorless, Nothing to wash off— 
see the hair disappear! PIN A 
DOLLAR BILL to this ‘‘ad’’— 
get Lechler’s VELVATIZE by re- 
turn mail in plain wrapper. 


HOUSE OF LECHLER 
Dept. 53N, S60 Broadway, New York 12, W. ¥, 





This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut-~- 


tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2367, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind, 


Can’t Keep 
Grandma In 
Her Chair 


She’s as Lively as a Youngster— 
Now her Backache is better 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. 
They help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. Frequent or scanty passages with 
smarting and burning sometimes shows there is 
something wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


New. Mauies 


Ta See 


BY A. O. DILLENBECK 


THE MASTER RACE. D-day, Nazi 
defeat, their plans for another war, V-day 
in Europe are envisioned in this timely, 
fictional, thought-provoking drama. In a 
liberated Belgian village the Allies are | 
helping restore wrecked homes, fields, 
church, tangled lives—all the chaos in the 
wake of war. How an erstwhile Nazi 
colonel, posing as a liberated patriot, is 
tracked down makes a grim, familiar tale | 
of Nazi cruelty, double-dealing and inso- | 
lence. Allied vigilance, swift justice pre- | 
vail; the need for both, coupled with faith | 
in God to cleanse the torments of human 
hearts, are the lessons. (R.K.O.) 


MY PAL WOLF. If you still pick pic- 


| tures by title and names you might easily 
|pass this by. It’s a heartwarming story 


by Frederick Hazlitt Brennan about a 
little girl and a dog. The girl befriends an 
Army trained police dog, lost on maneu- | 
vers. What happens before, and after, she 
is forced to give the dog back to the Army | 
is the plot. As it unfolds it leaves you 
with a better understanding of what love | 
and loyalty mean to a child and a feeling 
that this old world is full of people in 
every walk of life who are quite kind. 
Who says dogs aren’t human too? Gray 
Shadow (Wolf) acts almost human; 


| Sharyn Moffett is the cute and capable, 


| new-to-the-screen youngster. 


—., production, 


| 
| 


Good cast 
and direction. This is a surprise treat for 
the whole family. (R.K.O.) 


MRS. PARKINGTON. Greer Garson 
and Walter Pidgeon in Louis Bromfield’s 
colorful novel about a fortune and its 
effects on four generations. Elaborate 
rich in drama and_ subtle 
humor. Agnes Moorehead, Edward Arn- 
old, Gladys Cooper, Cecil Kellaway stand 
out in the large cast. To Miss Garson go 
top honors in the role of Susie Parkington 
who wanted both love and money and put | 
up the kind of a fight only a clever woman 
could to hold both. Modern drama shows 


| her alone, at 84, facing another family 
crisis. It’s a robust, earthy, absorbing tale, 
| quite different from the previous Garson- 


Pidgeon roles. (M.G.M.) 


TALL IN THE SADDLE. Well done 
Western mystery-melodrama, based on a 


/recent Sat. Eve. Post serial. Its characters 


are rugged, fitting the rough, cattle-rus- 
tling days of the old West. Solving mys- 
tery of who killed ranch-owner Red Car- 
dell makes for exciting action. (R.K.O.) 


BEST CURRENT MOVIES 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE (technicolor); | 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay; The 
Climax (technicolor); Wéilson (techni- 
color); Since You Went Away; The Im- 
patient Years; The Seventh Cross. 
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\\ for Dolls 
As 


Pattern 4656 . . . The ever-popular shirtwois! 
dress with an intriguing new yoke. Sizes 3410 
50. Size 36 requires 3% yds. 35 in, fabric 
TWENTY CENTS. 


Pattern 9177 . . . For your Babes in Toyland, ° 
complete new wardrobe for dolls. Designed {0 
dolls measuring from 12 to 22 in. For individu 
yardages see pattern. TWENTY CENTS. 


Pattern 972,. . . Simple embroidery even a bt 
ginner can do makes this apron a festive git 
Pattern contains full details. FIFTEEN CENTS. 
EACH PATTERN includes a needlework pattern of use 
and charming motifs to embroider on linens and 9 
ments. Send orders to Christian Herald Pattern Depo" 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New Yor 
anernrrnrnrrnernrre Pe Po wannnnnnnrrnnnn" 
FIFTEEN CENTS more brings the New Fall and Witt 
Dress Pattern Book. Free pattern included in the bom 
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The American Annual 
of Christmas 
\ Literature and Art 
\ Edited by Randolph E. 
Haugan 
14th Edition 


Eagerly awaited each year, 

this beautiful volume con- \ 

tains stories, articles, po- 
etry, music and art about 

the world’s greatest holi- 

day. Many of the richly 
colored art reproduc- 
tions are suitable for 
framing. 


oe 72 pages. Size 1014 x 14. 1 00 
In Gift Mailing Envelope.............. 2 


HAPPINESS for SALE 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


Grace Noll Crowell’s heart warming 
story of littie Prudence Parker, a girl 
of long ago, who set out to buy happi- 
ness with a shining quarter held tight- 
ly in her red-mittened hand. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by Lee Mero. A 
book that makes you laugh 

and cry at the same time. 715 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


The second book about Prudence Parker 
who won the hearts of thousands of 
readers in “Happiness for Sale”. This 
time she gives up the coveted role of 
Snow Queen in the church pantomime 
in order to give Minnie Haskins her 
heart’s desire. In doing so, she finds 
true happiness herself. 

Another book to cherish by one of 
America’s best loved contemporary 


writers. Illustrated by Mr. 
“ A 


xakKKKK KK * * Ce 







YULETIDE 


At the cost of little more 
than a greeting card, this 
popular Christmas book in- 
cludes interesting Christ- 
mas observances, beauti- 
ful photographs, stories, 
poems, all illustrated in 
many colors. Ninth an- 
nual edition. Can serve 
either as a gift or a 
Christmas greeting, for 
children and adults. 


32 pages. Size 1034 x 1334. Com- 2 
plete with presentation envelope. 5c 


BIRTHDAYS 


A new, attrac- 
tive gift book 
suitable for 
Christmas, 
birthdays, con- 
firmations and 
graduations. A 
full page is 
given to each 
day in the year 
with a short 
poem at the top 
and a Scripture 
verse at the bot- 
tom. Contains 
useful informa- 
tion about birth- 
stones, flowers for each month, wedding anniversaries, etc. 


Regular Edition.............. $1.00 Deluxe Edition............... $1.25 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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: AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Can You Sou This Prosem For Us? 


Yes, we are willing to give away this vaiuable 
book to the first 1500 readers who send in a dime 
to cover the cost of mailing it. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? You’d think we would 


be SWAMPED with applications, 
250,000 people 


over 
month 


reed this 


well, 


considering that 
magazine every 
we actually made the offer in this 


very magazine only a short time ago—and WE 


WEREN'T 


in as the result of our first announcement, 
eyes 


believe 


our 


WHY? 


remember the story of the man who stood on a 
street corner trying to sell five-dollar gold pieces at a 
nickel each—and nobody would buy? 
That’s how we felt when we counted the requests that came 


Over 15,000,000 volumes 


We just couldn't 
of this world- 


famous encyclopedia have been SOLD to American families, 
who have been using them with pleasure and pride for a gen- 


eration. 


AWAY? 


We know this offer 


it? 


should interest you. We know that 


Must we charge a big price for a book before people 


will take the trouble to send for Cannot we GIVE IT 


if 


readers took the few minutes required to read this announce- 


ment in 


full, 
FIFTEEN THOUS 
Judge for oneal. 


we would give away 
SAND BOOKS. 


Here is the offer, 


not fifteen hundred, 


iT TIOR PrAn 
Ur iV N TX ADERS 


but 


We are now on press with the new Fall 1944 Edition of the 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia- 


ful volumes. 


enable 
decide 


you to become acquainted with the books before 
to buy, we 
yours FREE, with our compliments. 


We want you to become the owner of a set. 


invite you to send for 


We 


Volume I, which 


-in 27 beauti- 
To 
you 


is 


ask you merely to 


send 10c to cover the cost of mailing the book to you—as evi- 


dence of your good faith, 


That is our offer in a nutshell. 
simply than that. 


more than anything else. 


Some of the Amazing FACTS About the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS New Standard ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and the Unique Book-A-Week Plan... 


HE new Fall 1944 Edition contains over 

52,000 subjects, covered in separate articles. 
Compare this with any other encyclopedia in 
the world. You will find that it is at least 30% 
more than encyclopedias costing you up to six 
times as much as ours. 


Each volume (comprising about 500 double 
columned pages) contains over a quarter of a 
million words—over 7,000,000 words in all— 
which will give you some idea of the complete- 
ness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human in- 
genuity can make it. In. this edition the sub- 
jects have been revised to cover events of last 
Summer, and each volume, as it goes to press, 
is brought finally up-to-the-minute. Our unique 
book-a-week delivery plan, bringing you the 
volumes almost as they come off the presses, 
makes it the most up-to-date of encyclopedias. 


Easy-Reading, Authoritative, Handy 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 
Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of the unexcelled 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (unabridged) 
Dictionary. Surrounded by a host of authori- 
ties in many fields, he brought this immense 
work irto being. 

But the books are easy to read! Your chil- 
dren in school can read them, use them with 
profit. Free of abstruse wording and dry-as- 
dust-research-specialist attitude—and free al- 
so of concise, fact-omitting brevity-—this 
grand encyclopedia will be your rainy-evening 
companion for years to come. 


And in spite of its enormous contents, each 
volume can be held in one hand! Gone is the 
old-fashioned, bulky format. Here is a new, 
streamlined, usable set that is attractive, in- 
teresting, and handy for daily reference. 

Nor does the incredibly low price we have 
set on the remaining volumes indicate the 
quality of materials and labor that went into 
the printing and binding of the set. These are 


first quality books, as of course you will soon 
see for yourself. 


Unique, Book-A-Week Pian 


Our plan gives you the books as quickly as 
they come off the presses. 

Volume I is delivered to you immediately. 
Two weeks later, unless you cancel your reser- 
vation after examining Volume I, the next two 
volumes are mailed. Two weeks after that the 
following two volumes are sent you, and so on, 
You thus receive your volumes, freshly off 
press, at the rate of a volume a week. 

You do not pay for any books in advance. 
We enclose a bill with each two volumes which 
you pay within 5 days after receiving the 
books. Considering the amazingly low price of 
the set, and the fact thet you pzy for it at the 
rate of only a book a week, our Own pay-as- 
you-go plan therefore puts no strain at all on 
any pocketbook. 

How_much are the volumes? Here’s the sur- 
prise. You pay only 89c per volume, plus llc 
mailing cost. The complete set thus costs only 
a small fraction of what other high grade 
encyclopedias would cost. 


DeLuxe Edition If You Prefer 


For those who desire an especially attractive 
binding, we have prepared a deluxe edition 
that is especially handsome. The deluxe set is 
bound in dark blue, leather-grained material, 
stamped in red and gilt. Endpapers and fron- 
tispieces in full color and duotone are by a 
world-renowned artist, the frontispieces being 
a collection of wood-cut portraits of American 
Presidents. 

Remember that the contents of both Regular 
and Deluxe Editions are exactly the same 
only the binding is different. Although you may 
have free Volume I in your choice of editions. 
the balance of the volumes in Deluxe Edition 
will cost you somewhat more ($1.39 per volume, 
plus 1le mailing cost), since they cost more to 
make. 


Copyright 1944, Unicorn Press 


| 


Note: See page 73 for duplicate coupon if you wish to keep this cover intact. 


; We cannot write it more 
There are no hidden tricks or catches. You 


i 
: 
i 


Volume I of the Fall 1944 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Encyclopedia in the edition checked below: 


same edition. 


Volume 
no 
more 
days 
plus lle 
volume plus same mailing cost for Deluxe 
that 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


Note: Ifyouwish, youn 
Lease BeBe Ee ER RE Bee 


send in l0c, and in return you get a book worth 
$3.00 or more, on well based opinion. At the 
same time we reserve the balance of a set in 
your name. No, you are not obligated to buy the 
remaining volumes. If you don’t want them after 
examining your free book, you merely drop us a 
line canceling your reservation and that is all 
You keep the free volume anyway. 

Why, then, aren't we flooded with requests? 
Maybe you can tell us. We'd certainly appre- 
ciate knowing the answer. 

Here is what we have been thinking about 
what may have gone on in the reader's mind, 
None of it, however, satisfies us as being the 
right answer. 


iS THIS THE TROUBLE? 

Are you reluctant to send in 10c to cover the 
cost of mailing the book to you? That doesn’t 
seem possible. The book is surely worth lOc, even 
if you decide against completing the set. But is 
that your reason? Then we withdraw the re- 
quirement. You can have the book without pay- 
ing loc. Just send in the coupon. 

Do you think it possible that the remaining 
volumes of the set are not worth the small price 
we ask for them? Why worry about that now? 
You can decide that when you receive your free 
first volume. Look it over then and make up 
your mind. If you decide that you don’t want 
the rest of the set, just tell us so and that will 
end the matter finally and completely. 

Are you averse to sending away for anything 
by maii? Well, this is certainly one time you 
ought to break that rule. Because you aren't 
GAMBLING anything by sending in. You aren't 
buying merchandise sight unseen. You aren't 
involving vourself in a lot of red tape in return 
ing unwanted merchandise. You merely send in 
the coupon. You get your free book. You decide 
then whether you want the rest of the set. You 
have the opportunity then to get a really fine en- 
cyclopedia at a ridiculously low price. 


MORE OBJECTIONS 

Perhaps you now oun an encyclopedia and can 
see no reason for purchasing another. That may 
be good sense, depending on circumstances, 

But have you ever considered whether your 
present encyclopedia fits your needs? We intend 
to send you with your free Volume I, a booklet 
entitled “Which Encyclopedia Shall I Buy?” In 
it, a recognized expert on encyclopedias surveys 
the field, and we compare the four most popular 
encyclopedias, feature by feature. Some of the 
facts given will amaze you. They are facts you 
ought to know, fascinating in themselves, and an 
education in encyclopedia buying. You'll want 
this booklet even if you have no present intention 
at all of getting an encyclopedia. 

Perhaps you have some other objection to ac- 
cepting our offer. We suggest you think it over, 
and send off the coupon anyway. Certainly you 
have everything to gain, and nothing whatever 
to lose. Maybe the gold-piece is only ‘pla ited, but 
we still insist it’s gold—and all we want is to 
give it to you free. 

First be sure to read the panel at the left, 
which tells you something about the encyclo- 
pedia, and about our unique book-a-week plan. 
Then, print your name and address clearly on 
the coupon, indicate on it whether you want 
Regular or Deluxe Editions, and mail it off 
TODAY. 
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80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Authorized Publishers, 


I enclose 10¢ in coin or stamps, for which please send me 


O DELUXE 


a set for me 


(1 REGULAR 


Please also reserve the balance of in the 


If I after examinin 
and there will be 
may send me two 


the reservation 
you Saying so, 


decide to cancel 
1, I will write 
further obligation; otherwise you 
volumes every two weeks, and I will pay within 
after receiving them, at the rate of S9c per volume 
mailing cost for Regular Edition (or $1.39 per 
Edition) —and 
is all! 

Volume 1 is mine to keep in any event, 


yomit sending the 1 Gementionedahove. 
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